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MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pain, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srerunec. | 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,600,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 


New Business (1898), £1,707,483. 
Annual Income (1898), £601,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS, 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE 


- NORWICH. 


LONDON OFFICES—50 Fleet St., E.C., 71 & 72 King William St., E.C., 
195 Piccadilly, 1 Victoria St., S.W., and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C, 


NORWICH UNION 





— 


HOTELS. 
ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James Clarke, M.D., says: “ 
nom at a & a a month at most watering places.” Rife Pree 
reezes, Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, & 

toW. H. PALMER, Proprietor. . a 








IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter 


‘ Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. Fast Devon Fox Hounds. 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, ; 


H. W. HAYWARD, 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Asse mbly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths, Billiards 
Tennis Lawn. : 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Holborn Bars, London, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED, 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 





Invested Funds, £33,000,000. 





The last Annual Report can be obtained 


on application to the Secretary. 





HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 
CLARK BUNNETT « 00,, 


LIMITED. 
LONDON: 


22 QUEEN ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. | 


WORKS: NEW CROSS, S.E. 


Telephone No. 120, Deptford. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Headquarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 

Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired, ros. 6d. to 15s. per diem. Sanitary 

certificate. Captain HAWKES, Proprietor, 


BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables), 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 














To Cycle in Safety 


RIDE THE 


IMPERIAL ROVER “COB” 


Specially designed to afford the rider absolute security. 
The machine, far excellence, for nervous, stout, or 


the ground. 


elderly gentlemen. 
ANY MAKE OF TYRE FITTED TO ORDER. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., Lro. 


(Late J. K. Starley & Co., Ltd.), 
Meteor Cycle Works, Coventry. 


London: 4 & 5 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 157 New Bond Street, W. ; 
19 & 20 Old Bailey, E.C. (Repairs Department). 





READERS who respond to any of 

the Advertisements in this Journal 

will greatly oblige by mentioning 
THE OUTLOOK. 


Mounted from | 


“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 


BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 


| the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MA.uinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, $.E. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Gower Street, W.C. 
Headmaster—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
HALF-TERM commences October 30. 
Prospectus from the REGisTRAR of the School. 





EVENOAKS SCHOOL.—FIRST GRADE SCHOOL, 
giving best possible training for business and professional life ; valuable scholar- 
ships and exhibitions ; Centre Camb. locals ; new laboratories, gymnasium, &c. ; new 
boarding-house opened to meet increase ; 500 feet above sea level ; most healthy and 
bracing.—For prospectus, views, and magazine, address GEorGE Hestop, M.A. 





NEWoQvayY, CORNWALL.—W. A. COUSINS, M.A. (late 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge), RECEIVES EIGHT BOYS of good social 
position to Prepare for the Public Schools, Navy, &c. ; individual attention, careful 
grounding, good discipline; very healthy life led ; bracing climate, house one minute 
from beach.—Prospectus to be had from the Principat, Beach Villa, Newquay. 





MAPLE 


& CO 











Extension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
DRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 











The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Illustrated by woodcuts from 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS by HEAL & SON.’ 


—_4— 








This contains an essay by the late Mr. Gleeson 
White on ‘Simplicity in Design of Bedroom 
Furniture.’ 


A FREE COPY 


Sent post free on application to 


HEAL & SON, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


Examples of this Furniture are on View 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


BANK OF MONTREAL AFRICAN BANKING | THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established in 1817. | CORPORATION, | Seer es 


| Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
| Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 "Shares of 418 





2 4 imi | ass. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund, 
Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, Limited. £4533 3,000. Head Office; 333 Cannon Street London, E.C. 
ne RANCHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Ca e Lown 

41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. Heap OFFIce! Cradock, East London, Geidenaaen, Kimberley , Kirg 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Eluabeth: 

Saal Ofes end Dised ef Deen } 2 Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 

a — Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 

MONTREAL Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 





a ong onek tae bend, Wig Harrismith, Jagers- 
ontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winbur, East Africa : 
Registered Capital = £2,000,000 Beira, Lourengo eseae ib g. poesaage 
OARD oF Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq. 
. Subscribed Capital a £800,000 Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, — 
- |  Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chalr- | sj General P car. oo at Cape Town), James 
} impson. Secretary, R. avis. 
| man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
LONDON OFFICE— |ander, ag hy Cee nor swine F = and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
ess! Cc 


‘4 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.G. (iesio: of she Rhodesia Gold “elds, Limited); Sit Transvaal, fcr Nhpees og haar uaa aaa 
| Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the “Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
| Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., | ascertainable on application, 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
| of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


ne Bem LORD STRATHOOMA AND) «Deseo seemed tie: Poa ee UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


General Manager— 











CoMMITTEE: 











dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co. Limited ; Parr’s Banking 
| Company and the Alliance "Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel (LIMITED). 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. bes Sest., & Co.'s Beaneh). /ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. —Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
° P Durb: East Lond F T Tati), G ton, Paid-up Capital ..ccccccccccccee £1,500,000 
mga monetary business with all parts of Graaft-Reinet, Gra ie veg van “  haberton’ Reserve F und + seerecscosers 750,000 
nada, H King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein eserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 
Newfoundland, and the United States, | Motteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth: Pretoria, Queens-- LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable | town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. | are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
T fore, AGency 1n America (New York). | nies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
. P Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, | Colonies. 4 
Financial Agents of the Government of the | 24 all descriptions of Banking Business connected with BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 


"=" A 1 collection. 
Dominion of Canada, wer —e arvennnrs eign neers DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
PI ks te at vates which can be ascer- | which may be ascertained on application. 
a | W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. CG. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | 7x Cornhill, London, E.C, ” 
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FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 


An Investment. | 
| DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 





A Good Investment. a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN.” 





An Investment that will give cent. per cent. || | 444s immeasurably 


(Vide Testimonials.) 


THE TYPEWRITER 
THE BEST TYPEWRITER ies: 
| THE YOST TYPEWRITER tienen 





Made in 8 sizes at 
106 
16/6 
25/= 





to celerity and 


comfort in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


writing. 











We will send one on trial for seven days. No charge to elas 
' itt g by the World’s £ | 
you. We only desire to prove to you the truth of the | 18 18s, | 
widespread saying : _ Best Makers. POST FREE, | 
x BEST s YOST 
TYPEWRITER | 
Test it fairly against any make; we await the result | 
cheerfully. 
CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
e | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 


The YOST Typewriter Co., Ltd., _ MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.} 95s REGENT ST,, LONDON, W.; & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, MANCHESTER, 
’ . . | 


| AND OF ALL STATIONERS, 



































C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. “UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 
EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS , OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 














pout ‘H AF RICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY’ S| 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and TSR tSh Cnet ia xceur et EX cite Se A Sa 
ackwa ) every ‘riday, ‘and sai from Southampt + J se ’ 
HAWAII. SATURDAY. ene a St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. . 
‘ . chon sind South- 
a sae Sees Steamers. London. ae | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
ICARISBROOK CASTLE EVERY SATURDAY 
YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- ee eae Oct. 27 Oct. 28 GERMAN via Teneriff dSt 
PEMBROKE CASTLE sia 2 Se 
HAI, HONG KONG. CVIR SOMMAEEOE) 20 cccccdscdcccce Nov. 3 Nov. 4 Helena .. oe Oct. 28 
*E.WEEKLY FROM VANCOUVER DUNVEGAN CASTLE , : BRITON ... eee Via Madeira wo. Nov. 4 
TEREETESAL URN VA. 86 oe »  Nov.to Nov. 11/GREEK ... oe via Teneriffe... Nov, 11 
amas my posneeee Seesenes Nov.17. Nov. 18, SCOT eee ee Via Madeira «- Nov, 18 
. J SASTLE SATY . ~e 
—— r., ,.,;GAUL  ... +. Via Teneriffe and 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD wontaen tiene < Canaries) Nov. 22 Nov. 23 —— ” i. Halene 2 van 25 
‘ ae (via Madeira) ......++.seeeeee Nov. 24 = Nov. 25 eee Via Madeira eee ec, 2 
TICKETS (15 routes). + This Steamer will roy eae ieee” | Return Tickets issued to all ports. 
* Monthly Steamer, for Mauritius and Beira. | Free Railw: ay Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
Return Tickets for all Ports. | to Southampton 
For through fares and free pamphlets apply, Free Tickets by ‘‘ — Saw from Waterloo to Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. | 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 4. ,)y to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur | 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, E.C. | Street, S.W., and South African House, 
Street, London, S.W. West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
( 
HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 
* | 
FOR — RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. | RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. BEIRA RAILWAY | 
OQULDER LINE OF STEAMERS. | Extension of Cape Government dyotem 6 
Tons. Tons.| The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | ELsTREE GRANGE . oo between PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


OvincpEan GRANGE 3,500 | RovsToN GRANGE .. 


Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 BEACON GRANGE .. gee ‘EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


LancTton GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9, 200 | 


Denron GRANGE .. 9,200 SOUTHERN Cross .. 7,300! Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 








These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in| Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for pas- | s : 
sengers. All the latest improvements, incl luding smoking | Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown TO RHODE SIA, 
room, baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham-| daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. =| 1 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, : 
amidships. £18 8s. 11d. ; 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. 5d. nd ] 
For Peanae,  aanatied or Insurance, apply at the Offices} Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal N. ail | Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday & 
of the Compa — G95 mat 7 yma 2 ge YY 7 by | Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. § 
6 LEADE NHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. ailway (1,360 miles), 34 days. ‘Ine Coach and Transport | . 
7 14 Water Street, L iverpool. Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | Goods Trains run daily as required s 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. stations on the Company’ s line and neighbouring towns and | ¢ 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | | Paurtt it, ay be obtained from the Traffic 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. Further particulars may be obtained on septation at! ny urther particulars may PAULING & CO., Ltd, ] 
> 7 anager at Beira, or from PAU é 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, the Company's Offices : ag a s Lane, London, | »;, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W E.C. JONES, Secretary. | 
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NOTES 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Mr. Isetin: ‘f Nevermind. We must remember Bruce 
and the spider.” 

Sir Tuomas Lipton: ‘f Yes; but Bruce did have his 
spider.” 


Tue House of Commons started well on Monday with 
“close your ranks” as its motto. Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Labouchere did not expect to be taken seriously in their 
amendment proposing arbitration upon an issue which the 
Transvaal has deliberately put to the arbitrament of the 
sword ; and on Tuesday the House rejected their amend- 
ment by the decisive vote of 322 to 54. And the House 
of Commons will go on to fulfil the assurance of the 
Liberal leader, and with equal decisiveness supply whatever 
money is necessary to complete the overthrow of the 
Boer oligarchy. But having thus asserted itself on 
the opening day, the House of Commons wandered away 
on Thursday into the tangled paths of partisanship. The 
day must assuredly come for a full unfolding of the 
mysteries of the South Africa Committee, but one would 
have thought that having so long held their peace 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, Mr. Stead, and those they represent, 
might have found some more auspicious moment for their 
attempted sensations. What they now noise abroad Mr. 
Stead knew on the morrow of the South Africa Committee : 
why did he nurse his secret, such as it is, till his country 
Was the target of every enemy? But Mr. Stead has a 
Passion for dirty linen. It cannot be pretended that the 
Stave issue now in the balance in South Africa—British 
Supremacy and equal rights for every white man—is in 
any way affected. Every politician who can penetrate a 
Blue-book knows that we are at war in South Africa in 
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defence of the one principle of which the British Empire, 
if it is anything at all, is the living symbol to the whole 


. world. That Irishmen of the Nationalist type do not see 


this is to be expected: you cannot in a decade undo the 
effects of a century’s political servitude ; but an English- 
man who aspires to be a spokesman of an emancipated 
democracy has no excuse for attempting to cloud so plain 
an issue. Happily he must fail, for the issue is no longer 
in the hands of the lobbyist. 


TuE Cabinet decided last Friday to take the course 
strongly urged in our issue last week. On Wednesday 
Mr. Balfour-made known to the House of Commons her 
Majesty’s order for ‘‘ the embodiment of the Militia.” The 
**bold Militiaman’’ is capable of much greater things as a 
reserve force, and the Ministry is wise in giving him his 
chance. Just as the Reservists all over the country are 
cheerfully and enthusiastically responding to the call of 
duty, so the Militia will, we believe, prove equal to the 
task of filling up the gaps left in the home garrisons by 
the departure of the Army Corps to South Africa. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER is reported to have issued letters 
of marque to French privateers to prey upon British 
transports on their way to the Cape ; and though France 
is a friendly Power there is no guarantee that cupidity 
will not tempt private owners to fit out ships that can 
cause us annoyance. Hence the despatch of the Diadem 
and Niobe of the Channel Squadron to Las Palmas, which 
is an admirable place of observation. It is perfectly 
certain that the Diadem and Niobe can steam faster and 
hit harder and straighter than any privateer that the 
French merchant service can fit out, and if President 
Kruger’s offer has been made and accepted it can 
only be hoped that Heaven may have mercy on the 
souls of the privateers. For in the British service 
a privateer is held to be a murderer without extenuat- 
ing circumstances, and the sentence of the court- 
martial is swift, certain, and without appeal. Of course, 
the withdrawal of the Diadem and Niobe renders the 
Channel Squadron weaker than ever in cruisers. Hence 
the order has been given to complete with all rapidity the 
repairs of the Europa, St. George, and Gladiator at Ports- 
mouth, and other modern cruisers are to be made ready 
for sea at other ports at the shortest notice. Whether 
the Admiralty attach more importance to this reported 
issuing of letters of marque to privateers, or to the neces- 
sity of having landing parties available, cannot be ascer- 
tained; but it is satisfactory to know that the Navy is 
ready to meet these or any other conceivable emergencies. 
There is no present intention of fitting outa flying or a 
convoying squadron; but as ships are withdrawn from 
the Channel or Mediterranean fleets, so other ships will be 
ready to replace them. We are even better prepared than 
we were at the time of the Fashoda incident to assert 
our supremacy of the seas; and we know what happened 
then. 


THE final act in the Voulet-Chanoine- Klobb tragedy in 
West Africa has put the dramatists to shame. Retributive 
justice has stepped in here with a vengeance. The villains 
of the piece have died miserably, Chanoine shot by the 
sharpshooters he had commanded, Voulet killed by a 
sentry. Both officers belonged to the Legion of Honour. 
After ordering their men to shoot down Colonel Klobb, 
they had to reckon with the loyal members of the two 
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missions. Fortunately these were too many for this 
desperate pair of adventurers whose dream of founding 
an independent state in the heart of Africa was as brief as 
it was criminal in execution. Lieutenant Pallier, the senior 
officer remaining, proposes to join the Foureau-Lamy 
mission and place himself under the orders of Major Lamy. 
Small wonder that the French Government has definitively 
decided to put an end to this method of Sexpansion, 
and that for the present all Colonial Governors in their 
service have received stringent orders to suspend any 
further operations similar in method to the one whose 
disastrous termination has so stirred the civilised world. 


Tue Queen’s gift of £400 to the father of the unfor- 
tunate victim of the Zeda incident was a gracious act. 
Even the more extreme section of the Paris+Press has 
little fault to find with this unofficial acknowledgment of 
an incident which, whatever its legal aspect, has caused 
sincere regret on this side of the Channel. But the French 
cartoonists still go their libellous way. Cartoons such as 
those that have lately appeared in Ze Rire and similar 
journals, with their gross personal attacks on a sovereign 
whose constitutional position frees her from any political 
responsibility, belie those traditions of chivalry which French 
orators are never tired of impressing upon a sceptic world. 


Tue reports from China this week as to the final sup- 
pression of the young Emperor lend peculiar interest to 
these notes, received by mail from our correspondent in 
China: ‘‘ Nothing can be more uncertain than the situa- 
tion in Pekin. The practical dethronement of the Emperor 
Kwang Hsu has certainly not produced any“stability in 
Pekin politics, notwithstanding the great personal influ- 
ence and subtlety of the Empress Dowager. Whilst 
there is no question as to her grasp of power and prompt 
appreciation of the position, it is equally certain that her 
supporters are disunited among themselves. Prince 
Ching, who represents the Manchus and commands the 
Pekin Field Force and other Banner Corps, estimated to 
number some 60,000, all belonging to the ruling race, 
represents the Court and dynastic party, who, in the event 
of the decease of the Empress Dowager, would probably 
restore the unfortunate Kwang Hsu to his lost dignity 
and estate. Jung-lu, who was utilised by the Dowager to 
effect the coup d'état of last year, has acquired a great 
deal of power since that event, and controls the Wuwei 
Army, a Chinese force numbering over 80,000. Both 
these men are striving to fill the supreme position occupied 
by the late Prince Kung. The Empress Dowager is 
endeavouring to hold the balance between the rival factions, 
and perhaps by her rare cunning strategy and woman’s 
wit she may see a way out of the coil. We shall see. 


‘‘Ir is asserted that some changes in the provisional 
administration are imminent, and the report, if correct, 
would go to show that the old lady’s resourcefulness 
has not deserted her in the crisis. Yu-lu (a Manchu), 
the Viceroy of Pechili, has been appointed, it is said, to 
succeed Liu K’un-yi as Viceroy of Hu Kwang, and the 
post thus vacated it is proposed to fill by the restoration 
of Li Hung-Chang to his old position at Tientsin. If this 
should prove to be true, the move has been dictated by 
the desire of the Empress Dowager to bring her old 
friend and ally into a position where he can support her 
in any contemplated move. As Viceroy of Pechili, Li was 
the most powerful and influential;Mandarin_in the Empire 
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of which he was for over a quarter of a century a pillar, 
but avarice has grown upon him with the growth of years, 
and once back in his old post, there is no knowing what 
he might do, especially as both he and the Empress look 
upon Russia as the only panacea for the cure of the ‘Sick 
Dragon.’” 


INTEREST in Chinese affairs is, we gladly note, growing 
steadily in England. At the meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, when the representatives of some 
eighty or ninety towns in the United Kingdom assembled 
at Belfast under the presidency of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
a resolution urging the establishment of railway com- 
munication between Burma and the Yangtsi, which was 
moved by Mr. Hibbert, of Blackburn,‘and supported by Sir 
Richard Temple, was carried without opposition. The 
report of a Midland Chamber is another indication that the 
magnitude of our commercial interests in China is being 
more adequately realised. The mission of Lord Charles 
Beresford, says the report, has revealed ‘‘ the rotten con- 
dition into which a system of corruption, peculation, 
and secret commissions has reduced the internal affairs 
of the Chinese Empire.” ‘‘ Until the Chinese Civil 
Service and the Viceroy’s armies are thoroughly re- 
organised, British capital invested in that Empire can 
never be really safe.” The report suggests that Anglo- 
Indian officials of experience might be lent to some of the 
Viceroys to assist them in reforms. 


Tue Anglophobe section of the German press fails to 
keep pace with the Kaiser in his Anglo-German policy. 
Not only is his impending visit to England severely 
criticised, but the various ways and means by which 
Germany may profit by our assumed pre-occupation in 
South Africa are discussed with a frankness quite refresh- 
ing in these days of culture and restraint. Intervention 
with France for ally is engagingly threshed out and 
negatived, but the last word remains with the gentlemen 
who lament the odds of 15 to 1 against an effective use of 
the German fleet—a new fleet too—as one of them is good 
enough to remind his prudent followers. However, the 
only practical upshot of the situation is that the delibera- 
tions of the Colonial Council, now actively considering 
Germany’s position in Samoa, are being followed with 
jealous concern. Dr. Rose, the most influential member 
of the Commission in point of experience, favours the 
suggestion made long ago in these columns of an ex- 
change. ‘‘ The cession to England of the German interest 
in Samoa in exchange for some equivalent elsewhere in 
the Pacific.” The more so, urged the former Consul- 
General, because England and the United States invariably 
act in harmony, and the Australasians have very defi ite 
views upon the subject of these islands, views which must 
weigh heavily with British statesmen. To talk, as some 
Berlin journalists do, of a voluntary abandonment of our 
share in the Government of the islands, is to ignore the 
conditions of Australasian partnership with the Mother- 
land in Imperial concerns. But there are corners of the 
globe where Germany may find—perhaps has found, and 
with England’s acquiescence—a fair reward for “* good 
behaviour” in South Africa. Asia Minor is a land not 
unknown to Anglo-German diplomacy. Meanwhile be it 
noted, as another item of German expansion, that the 
German Colonial Council has unanimously approved of 
the East African Central Railway as a German State 
enterprise. That again may mean much, 
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Tus is no moment for idle Jingo boasts, but the most 
callous must be impressed by the ease with which Britain 
is bearing the strain of the present situation. Seventy 
thousand of our soldiers gathered from the four corners of 
the Empire will in a month’s time be 7,000 miles away in 
South Africa in fighting order ; at Waterloo there were 
put 15,000 British infantry, and in the Crimea but 26,000 
infantry and 1,000 cavalry. In the Soudan a British 
officer is leading Egyptian troops against the Khalifa. 
Yet in India and our Colonies the garrisons remain 
practically at full strength. At home the Army Reserve 
and Militia are being mobilised. All the while the British 
fleet fying 150 pennants is as ready to-day for whatever 
duty Britain’s enemies may impose upon it, as it was at 
the time of the Fashoda crisis. And at the dockyards our 
naval reserves were never greater than at this moment. 
On Southsea Common last week the Lords of the 
Admiralty reviewed nearly 4,000 bluejackets and 3,000 
marines, and the other two naval ports could contribute 
another 4,000 marines and seamen, should occasion arise. 


Mr. Henry MAnisty comes of a distinguished legal 
family, and his speech at the meeting of the Incorporated 
Law Society at Dover the other day was comprehensive 
and practical. He added another harmonious note to the 
almost universal approval of the Companies Bill and the 
Money-lending Bill. How great is the need of company 
reform our Finance columns last week showed. Perhaps 
the only controvertible point in Mr. Manisty’s speech was 
the proposal to increase the jurisdiction of the County 
Court to sums of £100, double the present limit. There 
is good reason to believe that any alteration in the County 
Court system that is made without regard to alteration of 
the Assizes and the condition of the High Court would be 
amistake. There must be a complete solution of present 
difficulties or none at all. One point in Mr. Manisty’s 
address is very pertinent. He said that the consolidation 
of existing Acts of Parliament is badly needed. When a 
special book has to be printed and consulted as to whether 
any particular Act has been repealed or not, and when 
every tenth Act in the Statute Book has to be read ‘‘ with ” 
some other Act, it really does seem that the time has 
arrived for a little coherent consolidation. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire promises us that the local 
authorities for education shall be dealt with soon, very 
likely next session. We recommend to all enthusiastic 
“moderns” his weighty words on technical education. 
Ittakes more than a human being and so many pounds 
down to make an expert fit to hold his own against com- 
Petition. ‘‘ No really useful practical instruction in any 
of the special branches of science can be provided, unless 
the students go to the class prepared, not only by a sound 
elementary education, but with a mental training and 
discipline which could be obtained only from a secondary 
education of a general, and not of a special character.” 
We are moving at last, one sees. Another man of weight 
has been unburdening his soul on this pressing subject. 
Learn how to learn, Sir Andrew Noble has been telling 
the City and Guilds Institute ; up to the age of sixteen 
What is learnt leaves little mark on the boy’s mind, 
but the training is all-important. Do not specialise 
early; lay a foundation with sound general education. 
A sound theoretical training must be added as soon 
as the mind can take it in; but the vaunted school 
Workshops are little better than playshops. Such 
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were some of the ideas Sir Andrew impressed on his 
hearers. We are glad to see that the world is beginning 
to realise what the true teacher has known: education is 
training, and not instruction. Sir Andrew actually praised 
a classical education, which he said was far better than 
modern languages as grounding. How many Sauls now 
show themselves to be prophets! 


WE do not know whether Sir John Gorst has forgotten 
his words about Rural Education ; but we are glad to note 
that the subject is being thought of by others. The 
Times published an article on the subject lately, and it has 
been followed up by several letters showing the success of 
smallexperiments. Dairy schools and agricultural lectures 
are good things, no doubt ; but we shall never do any- 
thing decisive until two conditions are fulfilled: (1) the 
school organisation in agricultural districts must be inde- 
pendent, and (2) teachers must not be too bookish. The 
former does not involve great practical difficulty, and it 
ought to be carried out at once. These schools could 
arrange to have their holidays simultaneously during the 
summer, and to allow half-time pupils freely. Half-time 
work is a positive blessing to a boy or girl, when it is 
farm work in the open air. The matter of teachers is 
more complicated ; but, at any rate, country-bred teachers 
might be preferred for the districts in question. Any- 
how, we press for action under the first head, and wish 
success to Mr. Hobhouse’s Agricultural Education Com- 
mittee. 


Tue Church Congress has come and gone, and as an 
eminent member of it said to the present writer, it has not 
done much harm. It can scarcely be said that the 
average level of the papers was quite equal to the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of London; no single paper, except 
indeed that of the Bishop of London in opening the 
gathering, seems to have reached more than a somewhat 
medium level. As for discussion, there was practically 
none; the Albert Hall is too vast a place for debate, and 
we fancy it would have been a better plan to have had two 
separate discussions proceeding at the same hour in two 
smaller halls, reserving the great hall for the full dress 
debates. The extraordinary greeting given to Lord 
Halifax must not be over-estimated ; the Ritualists have 
always managed this sort of thing very well. It cannot 
be said indeed that the Congress has made any serious 
change in regard to what is called ‘‘ the crisis;” it has 
left that pretty much where it found it; and the Bishops 
will go on quietly dealing with individuals. As Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of London showed himself as adroit 
a manager, as tactful a leader, and as great a master 
of men as ever. What some people affect to miss in him 
is the note of earnestness; they will find plenty of it in 
the inaugural address. 


THERE was one startling item at the Congress, namely, 
Dr. Wace’s paper, aimed at correcting a very natural 
efflorescence of a Church Congress atmosphere. It is 
natural, we say, but it becomes a bit of a bore when one 
speaker after another gets up and beslavers the Church , 
of England with adulation. Dr. Wace showed, by a 
simple comparison of figures, that the Church of England 
is, in fact, in a small minority when compared with the 
great leading Protestant denominations of this country. 
The declaration was startling, and no doubt salutary ; 
but for our part we have a deep-rooted dislike of and 
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disbelief in any attempt to test the progress of religion by 
mere figures. Such statistics are useful enough in their 
way, but as guides to spiritual efficiency or tests of 
spiritual advance they are ail but worthless. 


America has its Federation of Churches. We have 
not yet got so far in this country; but the presence and 
speech of the Bishop of Bristol at Wednesday’s session of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales brought 
us one step nearer that most sensible measure of co-opera- 
tion. An old Cambridge man himself, the Bishop found 
a fellow Cantab in the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union, the Rev. Arnold Thomas, and the points of contact 
would, we doubt not, multiply surprisingly could such 
united gatherings be the rule in every diocese. To con- 
solidate by compression would be folly; the individual 
vitality of the Free Churches England cannot afford to lose, 
but quite outside honest and necessary differences of 
religious belief, there are abundant opportunities for united 
effort in fighting ignorance, crime, and pauperism. Will 
other Bishops and other Free Church bodies follow the 
Bristol initiative into the field of practical co-operation ? 


ANNEXATION OR ——? 


For the moment the dramatic detail of the war now 
raging in South Africa fills the public mind, We are 
waiting breathless for the first hard blow, and are ravished 
of our small change by the mendacious broadsheets of the 
evening Press. The Soldier is the man of the hour. But 
the hour of the Statesman is near at hand. His mind is 
already reaching forward to the immensely difficult problem 
which the inevitable victory will but thrust upon us— 
What shall be done with the Republics? He sees and 
says that we cannot too soon formulate the objects to be 
kept in view and the principles which should guide us in 
answering that momentous question. Mr. Kruger and 
his allies have deliberately compelled us to fight, but 
neither the fighting nor the victory can in themselves 
solve the ‘‘ Transvaal Question”’ or bring peace to South 
Africa. Paul Kruger, Martinus Steyn, and Jan Hofmeyr 
created that question and imperilled that peace, and by 
breaking their power, War will clear the way to a per- 
manent settlement. And this will be a great gain; but the 
settlement itself will have to come from the States- 
man, not from the Soldier. And if the settlement 
is to be a permanent settlement, a settlement which shall 
render unnecessary another appeal to the sword; if the 
spirit and policy of 1881 are not to be repeated—and Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Bryce warn us as emphaticallyZas does 
Lord Salisbury himself that there must be no such repeti- 
tion—we shall do well to set ourselves a-thinking. Other- 
wise when Sir Redvers Buller cables the occupation of 
Pretoria by his troops, we shall be all at sea as to the next 
step, and the Imperial Government will lose the unanimous 
national backing they now enjoy. 

What shall be done with the Republics when they have 
been brought to their knees? Here is no case of selling 
the hide before the bear has been killed. The Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State have cast themselves into the 
melting-pot, and the shape in which they shall emerge 
is wholly for the Paramount Power to decide. That they 
will emerge profoundly changed is made certain by the 
significant words with which Lord Salisbury closed his 
speech in the House of Lordson Tuesday. ‘‘ To the state 
of things established by the Conventions of 1881 and 1884, 
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whatever it may have been, we can never return. We 
can never consent, while we have the strength to resist it, 
to be put into the same position which we have held in 
South Africa for the last seventeen or eighteen years, 
With regard to the future there must be no doubt that the 
sovereign power of Britain is paramount; there must be 
no doubt that the white races must be put upon an 
equality, and that due precaution will be taken for the 
philanthropic and kindly and improving treatment of those 
countless indigenous races of whose destiny, I fear, we have 
been too forgetful. By what means these objects may be 
obtained I do not yet know. I hope they may be con. 
sistent with a very large autonomy on the part of that 
race which values its individual share in the government 
as much as the Dutch people do.’’ These are the words 
of statesmanship of the best sort, of that sort—distinctively 
British—which endeavours to accomplish reform with the 
minimum of constitutional change. Now it occurs to us 
that the minimum of constitutional change consistent with 
the realisation of the two prime objects of British policy— 
the political equality of the white races, the maintenance 
of the rights of the Crown—would be the creation within 
the jurisdiction of the Crown of a common South African 
citizenship which would take no account of political 
dividing lines. This would for ever do away with ques- 
tions of the franchise and the oath of allegiance, and 
would furnish a common basis on which the several self- 
governing communities might be left to erect their own 
political edifices. Moreover, the creation of a common 
South African citizenship would pave the way for federa- 
tion, which, though it be the crying need of South Africa, 
cannot safely be imposed from without, even though the 
imposing hands be those of Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

But our purpose at this moment is not so much to 
discuss the thousand and one details of the settlement the 
Government will have presently to contrive, still less to 
show how best to deal with the frustrated ambitions and 
bitter resentments of the Boers, the crying needs of the 
Outlanders, and the imperative claims of South Africa as 
a whole upon the good offices of the Paramount Power. 
We are rather concerned to draw attention to the earned 
right of the Colonies to a voice in the settlement—an 
earned right in virtue of their willing expenditure of blood 
and treasure in the war which will make a settlement pos- 
sible. The old order under which Downing Street, 
consulting only St. Stephen's, held the fate of the 
Empire in its hands has passed away. It passed away 
when the great self-governing Colonies by the vote 
of their Parliaments officially approved the case of 
the Mother-country against her unruly, ambitious depen- 
dencies, the South African Republics, and when the 
Mother-country gladly accepted that approval, and the 
offers of armed help by which it was emphasised. 
What had been a loose congeries of sea-sundered 
States became, by these memorable acts, an organic 
Empire, one against the world for the maintenance of its 
integrity, and for the enforcement of the distinctive prit- 
ciple of its polity—the absolute political equality of all its 
white peoples. Yet should the Mother-country, when the 
question What shall be done with the Republics ? comes 
up for final answer, display again the spirit which inspired 
the unhappy arrangements of 1881 and 1884, this new- 
born unity must perish in the birth. The Colonies are 
watching us with anxious eyes, and as we quit ourselves 
so will they shape their future relations. 
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THE BOLD MILITIAMAN 


“The state of affairs in South Africa having constituted, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty, a case of great emergency within the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament, Her Majesty deems it proper to provide 
additional means for the military service ; and therefore thinks it right to 
communicate to her Commons that Her Majesty is by proclamation about 
to issue an order for the embodiment of the Militia and the Militia 
Reserve forces, or so much as Her Majesty may think necessary for the 


permanent service.”-—ROYAL PROCLAMATION, 


THERE ain’t na kind of soldier 
That matters less than we, 

No sort of common Tommy 
With much less pedigree, 

No fighting man that’s seen much less 
Of bloody victory. 


We join, of course, bein’ stony 
An’ hankerin’ after beer, 

We stick because we’re forced to, 
We turns up once a year 

And does our little bit of graft 
Like the blawsted Wolumpteer. 


We're under height an’ weedy, 
Splay-footed, cock-eyed, wrong 

About our little chestises : 
Our drill is trooly strong, 

An’ when you find us shootin’ straight 
You can put it in a song. 


The Queen she has her Awmy, 
Fine fellows for parade, 

Done up in tasty tunics 
An’ sashes an’ gold braid, 

An’ loved by all the slaveys, 
An’ cough-drops at their trade. 


The Queen she has her Awmy 
An’ her Milishy too, 

But the cheapest red and pipeclay 
For us chaps has to do, 

An’ a quid a year’s our income, 
Which we never fail to blue. 


The Queen she has her Awmy 
To cross the stormy main, 

To fight the foe an’ lay him low 
An’ then come home again : 

So that where ovr bloomin’ chance comes in 
Is not exactly plain, 


‘* They also serve,” says Milting, 
‘* Who only stand an’ wait ” ; 
Wherefore we'll mind the barracks 

An’ go sentry at the gate, 
An’ wonder what's the good of it 
An’ grumble to our mate. 


For there ain’t no kind of soldier 
That matters less than we, 
No sort of common Tommy 
With much less pedigree, 
No fighting man that’s seen much less 
Of bloody victory. 
2. W. H.C 
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‘* BARBARY PIRATES” 
By ONE WHO KNOWS 


ONCE again,\in view of our preoccupation in three other 
African countries, the press is alive to the hopes and 
pretensions of France in the westernmost of the Barbary 
States, and more particularly to her coming efforts (in 
whatever direction these may be manifest) to colour the 
one little patch of Africa left white on the political map of 
many symbolic colours. But do we not overrate the 
strength of the Gaul in Morocco? Do not Mr. Budgett 
Meaking and Mr. Herbert Vivian mistake the will for the 
deed accomplished, and make too much of a succession of 
petty moves that only discover weakness where we 
apprehended strength? One example of an exploded 
dread will illustrate this probability of undue anxiety. 
France hoped much—we are in a position to say that she 
hoped very much—from the installation of a Russian 
Minister at Tangier a couple of years ago. His appoint- 
ment followed immediately on the return of M. Faure from 
Kronstadt as a ‘‘coincidence” only (we were assured), 
and to this day there is a hoary legend at Tangier to the 
effect that it was due to the representations of the 
talented and overworked Spanish Minister (who formerly 
‘* represented” Russia as well) that he could no longer 
(with not one single Russian residing in Morocco !) per- 
form the double duties satisfactorily. And so M. de 
Bacharacht and his charming wife were duly installed in 
a magnificent house outside Tangier, and we on this side 
of the Channel viewed, not without apprehension, the 
additional vote thus at the disposal of France in the 
Corps Diplomatique, and imagined all manner of ultimate 
possibilities of this loosing of the Cossack even unto the 
Atlantic. And what, after all, has it signified? M. de 
Bacharacht went on a mission to the Court; his wife 
accompanied him, and hurried him back to Tangier as 
soon as he had had time to present his credentials and 
get thrown from his horse during the festivities which 
followed. 

No one having a grasp of the situation would urge 
carelessness on our part, But why should we for 
ever imagine our leaders guilty of any? Why, in 
contrast to the refreshing confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury expressed in THE OvuTLook, should the man 
in the street, educated only in the many-coloured senti- 
ments of the inexpensive evening papers, eternally 
voice his conviction that our Ministers slumber while 
France irresistibly forges the links of colonial greatness ? 
What an irony! Those of us who have loved her art, her 
letters, her music, regret, on non-political grounds, her 
inevitable fall to the level of second-rate nations, and can 
mourn, honestly yet in not unpatriotic mood, the loss of 
dignity discovered by a hundred mean little intrigues in 
Morocco, doomed to failure as it happens, but so flimsy 
as to offer no lasting menace even if temporarily crowned 
with success. But it would be interesting to learn on 
what grounds her bitterest foes could just now feel 
anxiety on account of her successes in either diplomacy or 
arms. In what quarter is she scoring ? In Africa generally ? 
Why even decrepit Portugal has at this moment more 
promising ventures (some of them backed by British capital 
and organised by British brains) on African soil than any in 
French hands. In Morocco? Absurd! The fiasco of 
Tunisia has just been stripped of all the glamour the French 
invest it with by a keenly intelligent, if somewhat self-con- 
scious, traveller. Is it for one moment to be imagined that, 
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with the precedents of Algeria and Tunisia—the one 
acquired on the battlefield, the other on the diplomatic 
chessboard—before him, Lord Salisbury is likely, even 
with his attention momentarily shared by the Cape, 
Egypt, and Somaliland, to forget the warnings of Nelson 
and Drummond Hay, to allow French engineers a foot- 
hold on which they shall fortify another Bizerta, command- 
ing the track of our gold ships (for the islands go when 
Morocco goes ; this much is admitted), to ignore, in short, 
the thousand and one excellent reasons for rigidly ex- 
cluding the Frenchman from a coveted territory that, 
added to his existing sphere of influence, would give 
him administration of just one-third of the whole African 
continent ? 

Let us readily concede that France wants Morocco. 
The chaste desires of M. Delcassé are only traditional in 
this, for we have read books long ago by French 
‘‘ military experts,” giving every detail of a campaign of 
occupation, having for its base the frontier river Molouya 
and for its objective the Shereefian city of Fez. M. Del- 
cass¢ plays chess rather than cricket. And he will find 
our F, O. quite ready to play pawn to his pawn. So 
insane a coup is barely imaginable to those who know the 
country, but, were France to-morrow to throw fifty 
thousand men across the Algerian frontier, a British 
squadron off Mazagan, and another patrolling the track 
of supplies between Marseilles and Algiers, would give 
the army of occupation a very thin time of it. 

And, as has been pointed out in your columns, our 
Navy is open to book engagements for the winter season ! 


KRUGER’S PARLIAMENT 


ouse of Lords: Thursday 


‘**’Tis sweet,” saith the poet, ‘‘to dance to violins.” ’Tis 
sweet, also, to be at one’s country place and shoot the 
pheasant. Yet Duty holdeth us in her hand. And at the 
hint of Duty we are come to town. On Tuesday afternoon 
last, at two o’clock, we assembled in our accustomed 
Chamber for the purpose of opening the sixth session of 
the fourteenth Parliament of the present reign. Five of 
us, including the Right Honourable the Lord High 
Chancellor, sat in excellent peer’s robes on a magnified 
hassock, and looked like a picture. Fifty of us, or there- 
abouts, held the Government benches. Our wives, 
daughters, sisters, cousins, aunts, and other feminine 
connections took the benches of Opposition with beauty. 
And the galleries overflowed. All things being so ordered, 
we dispatched our trusty Mercury, our cocked-hatted, 
scarlet-tuniced, bemedalled Usher of the Black Rod, to fetch 
up the common Commons. Then we yawned and wondered 
if we had begun. 

Soon the Commons arrived, headed by Mr. Speaker, of 
course. Whereat the Commission of Five made haste to 
be covered. There were readings and bowings by a clerk 
who does not read too well; there was a reading by the 
Lord High Chancellor, who is a reader of parts. The 
Lord High Chancellor's reading consisted of ‘* Her 
Majesty’s gracious Speech.” Besides being gracious it 
was brief and to the point. ‘‘ There is trouble in South 
Africa,” it said, ‘‘and we are calling out the Reserves. 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, get your money 
ready.” That was the gist of it. Reading over, the 
Commission of Five lifted their hats thrice by way of 
approving matters; the Lord High Chancellor—preceded 
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by a very fine bauble, and something in a prettily em. 
broidered bag—walked down the Opposition side of the 
House, the ladies standing meanwhile ; the balance of the 
Commission withdrew unobtrusively ; everybody went 
out, and the Session was understood to be open. Time: 
37 min. 

At 4.30 we returned. The spectacle had become rosy, 
The electric light was going. On the Woolsack reclined 
the Lord High Chancellor in black and a wig. Black 
masses of peers blotted out the full length of red benches 
on the Government side of the Chamber. There were 
yaps on the Opposition side ; but not over many. Princes 
of the blood graced the front cross bench. The steps 
of the Throne accommodated a strong force of Privy 
Councillors and peers’ sons. The Peeresses’ Gallery 
laughed with the fair, and bore also a considerable sprink. 
ling of the brave. Altogether it was a sight for Mr. 
Kruger, a sight, too, for the ribald democrat. Both 
would have marvelled. Both might have remained to 
pray. 

The ball of debate was handed out, as it were, by the 
Lord Chancellor, who favoured us with a second reading 
of the Queen’s Speech. Clothed on with “ official” 
uniform, the Marquis of Granby then moved the Address, 
The Marquis is not yet an orator; but for a débutant he 
did sufficiently well, and as he struggled from his seat for 
the customary hand-shake with the Chancellor, there were 
cheers. Lord Barnard followed (in the uniform of a 
Deputy-Lieutenant), and received his meed of approval. 
Whereafter came Lord Kimberley with criticisms of the 
new diplomacy,” Lord Salisbury with a justification (and 
some opinions of President Kruger), Lord Loch with 
tears in his voice, Lord Camperdown with questions, and 
Lord Selborne with brisk and effective answers—was it 
not his birthday? For Lords Kimberley and Salisbury 
we have portraits, as thus :— 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY, KG, 
P.C., D.C.L., Leader of the Liberal Party in the House of 
Lords. A statesman without guile, of plain unvarnished pre- 
sence, and capable but unobtrusive oratorical methods. 
Strong, patient, reasonable, not too humorous, inclined to be 
a little academic and conservative. Is really a Gladstonian 
Liberal with somewhat more stomach and somewhat less 
hesitancy than his kind. Perhaps the soundest of the elder 
Liberals. Has done a great deal for South Africa, including 
the supply of a name to Mr. Rhodes’s town. 


THE Most HON. THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G, 
P.C., D.C.L., LL.D., Prime Minister. The biggest man in 
the Empire and the least pushful. Models his debating style 
upon that of his nephew, Mr. Arthur James Balfour ; but his 
politics, sarcasm, and humour are his own, Has been de- 
scribed by somebody who had no eye as a lath painted to 
look like iron. Will rather figure in history as power wrapped 
round with benignity and diffidence and topped up with 
courtesy. Master of the Lords, and practically the only man 
in England who can really handle the English people without 
recourse to heroics. 


On the whole, the show had everything to recommend 
it.. We were met really to deal with Mr. Kruger, and we 
dealt with him unanimously, and, if the truth must be told, 
a trifle airily. And at ten minutes to seven o’clock we 
went home. The Commons were still at it. They are at 
it yet. But we, thank Heaven, have done our part like 
honest peers. Nodlesse oblige. 

TOUCHSTONE. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
The War Situation 


Mr. SCHREINER has toed the line. He was, so the 
Daily News correspondent at Cape Town said on Tuesday 
—and if any journalist should know it is he—given the 
option of signing Sir Alfred Milner’s war proclamation or 
resigning, and chose the former course. Martial law thus 
prevails in the disturbed sections of Cape Colony, and the 
Boer spy and traitorous subject of the Queen now know 
what to expect. What has become of Mr. Hofmeyr we 
do not hear. 

From the front the news filters through haltingly, and 
mostly in vague rumours. There is little doubt that 
Colonel Baden-Powell has more than held his own at 
Mafeking ; that Kimberley is cheerfully awaiting a pro- 
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The International Yacht Race 


Cartan Cu-MB-L-N: Well, if you won’t get out of the way, you must take the 
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bable Boer attack; while onthe Natal side Sir George 


White is standing his ground and ready to hit if he is 
given half a chance. 


Kimberley Heroes 
A correspondent writes :— 


> “ Everyone agrees to praise Mr. Rhodes for running up to 
iimberley—his own town, remember, though Grootschuur is his 
home—and being there among his own employés in their hour of 
stress and peril. It is in keeping with all we know of Mr. Rhodes. 
His risk is considerable. If the evening papers here in London 
know that there is a price on Mr. Rhodes’s head, you may be sure 
that Mr. Rhodes knows that too. What better luck could the 
Boers wish for than to ‘hold up’ so excellent a hostage, or even— 
yes! yes! it’s as well to tell the truth, for do you suppose any 
Assurance firm would accept Mr. Rhodes just now?—to tap so 
potent an enemy upon the head ? 

“What is Judge Lawrence doing amid it all, one asks— 
the great scholar of South Africa, the contemporary and friend of 
Mr. Herbert Paul and Mr. Asquith and the clever set in Eng- 
land, the brilliant and rising Lawrence of another generation of 
young English barristers, whom ill-health drove out to the high 
veld to become the Judge President of the High Court of 
Griqualand West? To him Kimberley owes its splendid library. 
What are those De Beers directors doing there—most hospitable 
of magnates; and Willie Pickering, the Secretary, and Captain 
Tison at the Club, and Mr. Lawrence, the senior member, and all 
the others? ‘Their duty, we may be sure’; and ‘would that 
we could take a hand at it with them !’ must be the reflection and 
the wish of every old Kimberley man. But how, in these stirring 
moments, dear old Kimberley must miss its Doctor Jim !” 


Alaska and ‘‘Sovereignty”’ 


Sir Louis Davies returns to Canada to-day. He would 
have deserved warmest thanks had he done nothing more 
than remove from the minds of Imperial ministers and the 
British public the false notion so sedulously spread by the 
New York correspondent of the /zmes, 
that Canada was a wilful disturber of 
the otherwise peaceful waters of Anglo- 
American diplomacy. The time has 
not yet come to tell the whole truth in 
this matter ; but Sir Louis Davies said 
enough at the London Chamber of 
Commerce dinner on Monday to show 
that Canada has gone to the furthest 
limits of concession in her earnest 
desire for peace and goodwill. Sir 
Louis Davies is one of her Majesty’s 
Commissioners, and the Commission 
is still in existence. His lips are 
therefore sealed. Not so another 
member of the Canadian Cabinet, the 
Hon. David Mills, the Minister of 
Justice, and we find him speaking 
thus at Vancouver on October 7 :— 


While we are prepared to make 
concessions in regard to trade, to ob- 
tain a better trade and establish a 
friendly understanding, we are not 
willing to surrender any portion of the 
sovereignty of this country to the 
United States. [Surrender, that is, 
without arbitration at the ise divit 
of Washington officials.] Added Mr. 
Mills: —We offered to compromise, 
to allow the United States to have 
Dyea and Skagway, and to give us 
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Pyramid Harbour, from which point we could have a railway, 
on our own soil, independent of any favours from them. But 
they said: “No, we will not do that ; we will not agree to 
arbitration, we will not agree to a compromise ; we cannot 
arbitrate, because the arbitrators might decide against us.” 
They said : “Give us everything that is in dispute, and we 
will consent to arbitrate in regard to the rest.” We have not 
agreed to that settlement ; we are not asking for what we do 
not think is our own, and if we are mistaken in the views we 
have framed, the arbitrators will decide against us, and if they 
so decide, we will be content, but we will never consent to 
have territory squatted upon by our friends across the border 
and held by squatter’s right of some years’ standing. 


From this and the more guarded statements made in 
London by Sir Louis Davies it is clear that the main issue 
between Canada and the United States is still unsettled. 
A temporary boundary line at each of the three passes 
leading from the Lynn Canal into the Canadian interior 
has been agreed upon, and we can only hope that in the 
breathing time thus secured the statesmen of Washington, 
Ottawa, and London will, in the words of Sir Louis 
Davies, ‘‘ be able to agree upon a reference of this ques- 
tion to arbitration on terms which will be alike honourable 
to each.” One matter there is for sincere congratulation. 
We hear nothing more for the moment of the reported 
Canadian offer to surrender to the United States sovereignty 
over the proposed Canadian port of entry on the Lynn 
Canal. Toa vaguely expressed right of sovereignty we 
owe all this present trouble in South Africa. Let us have 
no parallel blunder on the Pacific coast of Canada. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FARTHEST NORTH 


Dawson Hotel, Lake Bennett, British Columbia: 
May 25, 1899. 
My DEAR G.,—I enclose the first issue of Lake Bennett City 
weekly paper—not much in it. Still, in a way it shows how things 
are energetically proceeding, for when I came here in the fall of 
’97 there were only a few tents, and now—the paper tells the 
story. 

Last Sunday I left Skagway (an American seaport), and took 
train at 8.30 A.M. for the summit of the mountain pass, through 
the coast range of mountains (2,885 feet); distance, nineteen 
miles ; fare, five dollars ; time, one journey, two and a half hours ; 
sometimes two engines ; sometimes zigzagging up the mountains. 
At the summit we took the stage-coach (sleigh), and started out. 
We had quite a picnic. In places the ice was rotten (the trail 
from the summit to Bennett is through a series of three lakes— 
nanely, Summit Lake, Middle Lake, and Mud Lake, with very 
short portages connecting them), and in places the horses broke 
through, and we had to pull them out, and in one place had to 
throw them on their sides, and drag them along by their forefeet 
a quarter of a mile, as every time they tried to walk they broke 
through—of course it was only in places where the ice was rotten. 
The change here seems very sudden, for in the same morning a 
freight sleigh had passed over the same trail with a load of 
3,000 Ibs. 

We had three women in the party, and I felt sorry for them ; 
one place we had to wade through for a mile to a mile and a half, 
and they were up to their middles in snow and rotten ice, although 
I could not help smiling, after it was all over, when one woman 
calmly pulled up her skirts, squeezed out the lower part of her 
knickerbockers, and changed her stockings. However, I thought 
her very sensible! They all got through to Bennett that night at 
about 8 P.M., a distance of thirty-eight miles from Skagway. 

Another fellow and I stayed behind at Log Cabin, as we 
wanted to get into Atlin City. We bought a dog team and Nor- 
wegian skis and started forth at 2AM. Our dogs broke through 
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the ice, and so did we, with our skis on ; and later, when we met a 
man with a dog team going the opposite way, who had been in 
the water about half an hour and had his thigh all cut up from his 
knee to his waist, and who told us that two men had been drowned 
on the same trail the day before—we turned back and made for 
Log Cabin once more, giving up the idea of seeing Atlin until the 
ice breaks up. 

I am now idly kicking my heels about in Bennett, praying for 
hot weather and “chinook” (south winds), so that the ice may go 
quickly. At present 1 am most miserable and dejected. Of 
course one has to sleep in any old bed, and glad to get it, yet | 
am in what they ca// a “good hotel,” and I have a number of 
unwelcome visitors, and my clothes are somewhere on the trail, 
the Transportation Company having mislaid them. One of the 
phases of frontier life! Yesterday I intended going out with two 
other fellows prospecting for a few days, but I had to excuse 
myself as I could not take my unbidden and unwelcome guests 
into another fellow’s camp ! 

In climate and scenery Norway is something like this country; 
it certainly reminds one in some ways of the Land of the Midnight 
Sun. 

On no account show my wife my letters. I believe she thinks 
I am having a real picnic! Certainly it 7s a picnic when compared 
to what I went through in the fall of 1897. 

I am expecting the ice to clear out about June 1. 

Kind love to yourself and A——. R. T. 


GOOD TIMES IN INDIA 
— R-ULP., Fndia: September 8. 


My DEAR A.,—Thanks very much for yours, which I got quite 
safe on Monday. I can hardly tell you how delighted I was 
to hear from you. Well, old boy, I am having a grand old time of 
it out in this very hot place. I get any amount of shooting, 
hockey, cricket, and all sorts of sport that I care to take part in, 
and what’s more, am leading a gent’s life from every point of view. 
Of course you know I am in the officers’ mess. This is the best job 
in the regiment, as I have nothing whatever to do in the shape of 
work—that is all done by coolies ; all that is required of me is to 
see that they do their work. All things in the eating and smoking 
line are very cheap—beef, best cuts, at 2d. per lb. ; tobacco, Navy 
cut and pioneer brand, at 2s. lb. ; cigars are cheaper than any- 
thing—they can be bought from six for 1¢. up to 3d. each. I do 
not smoke many of the former, as I have no desire to be poisoned 
just yet. I will just tell you a little of my shooting trips. Of course 
game is very thick in this station: hares I often shoot in the 
evening from the mess verandah ; they are not quite as large as 
the English hare, but for all that they are good eating if properly 
cooked. Last year I killed thirty-seven black buck—this was far 
and away the record of ; I also got three chinkara—these 
are smaller than the former, but they are very pretty, and the heads 
look awfully nice when stuffed. 1 cannot tell you anything like the 
number of things that I have shot, but the largest animals that fell 
to my rifle were three blue bulls, “ nylghai” ; they are as large as 4 
two-year-old cow, but their heads are not much class, as their horns 
are small, and the flesh is not much class for culinary purposes, so do 
not trouble much about killing them. One day last January I and 
another fellow left here by the night train en route for ——> 
where there are ducks, snipe, &c. in galore ; we stayed two days 
and came back with one hundred and twenty-seven ducks and 
thirty-three snipe—not bad for a couple of novices, was it? I hope 
to go there again this season if all goes well. 1 am going out into 
the jungle for three weeks at the end of the month, that is if hos- 
tilities do not break out in the Transvaal ; if anything occurs there 
we shall bein for it. I am in great hopes that war will be declared, 
as I think that they will be causing trouble all the time unless we 
wipe them clean out. I shall certainly have a week in the “ Gay 
City” if I have the luck to get back safe and sound. I was 50 
very sorry to hear of your father’s illness ; it will be very nice for 
them to live at W—, but you, of course, will remain in the 
City. I should awfully like to pop over and pay you a flying visit 
but, of course, that is out of the question. Now, dear A,, I must 
close with kindest regards to Mr. and Mrs. W—— and all, hoping 
you are all well.—Yours affectionately, R— 
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FINANCE 
PAYING FOR THE WAR 


Tue pressing financial question of the hour is concerned 
with raising the money necessary for the war with the 
Transvaal. Not unnaturally it has excited considerable 
interest in Stock Exchange circles, for it is a question 
which immediately concerns markets. In any case con- 
siderable difficulty must arise. A time of great trade 
activity the world over, when the demand for monetary 
accommodation is unequalled and the accommodation 
severely taxed, is not opportune for a heavy drain in any 
particular direction, nor for the vastly greater temporary 
displacements involved. The fact itself is quite serious 
enough, whatever may be the method adopted by the 
Government. At a moment when the gold demand is 
acute we find ourselves affected by the suspension of the 
chief source of the world’s supply of the precious metal. 
Owing to the developments of the deep levels, the Trans- 
vaal output had every promise of maintaining the steady 
increase in the gold output. But taking the last com- 
plete monthly figures—those of August—as a basis, we 
may calculate that before the end of the year an output 
of about 2,000,000 ounces will have been withheld from the 
world; that is, that the world has £7,800,000 less than 
might have been expected to meet its needs. Further, since 
itis improbable that the mines will be in working order 
again before March, we may estimate that the world’s 
supplies will be curtailed altogether by certainly not less 
than 3,500,000 ounces of gold, worth some /£ 13,600,000. 
Itis impossible that the shortage will to any extent be 
compensated for by increased production elsewhere. Not 
merely is there this dead loss of £13,600,000 at the out- 
set, but there is the vast unproductive expenditure involved 
in the war itself. The pessimists estimate the outlay at 
£50,000,000; but however far short we may fix the 
possible amount, there is a heavy liability. Present needs 
of the Government are officially stated at 10,000,000, 
and about £3,000,000 has probably been expended, but it 
will not be far short of the mark to say that 430,000,000 
is wanted in the near future. The problem before the 
financial world at the present time is connected with the 
raising of this sum, and the expectation of still greater 
outlay. 

In the first place, there is the Sinking Fund to render 
aid, but that Fund is useful as affecting the total rather 
than the immediate expenditure. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the course of his Budget proposals last 
April, provided for the reduction of the Sinking Fund 
from £7,800,000 to £5,800,000 per annum. It would be 
ridiculous to continue the operations of this Fund while at 
the same time indulging in extraordinary expenditure. A 
process of transferring money to the credit side of our 
balance-sheet, in order to debit it on the other, would be 
merely fanciful. The Sinking Fund, then, may provide 
£5,800,000 towards the total outlay on the war. It is 
probable that the Income-tax and other items of revenue 
may be increased, and, provided that the development is 
temporary, there will not be much complaint. Increased 
taxation may be regarded as a certainty, and the oppor- 
tunity occurs for repairing such absurd errors as the 
reduction of the tobacco duties two years ago. Further, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has already a surplus of 
4,666,000 over the amount of the increase in receipts esti- 
Mmated for the whole of the current year, and there is no 
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reason to expect that this will not be much aug- 
mented, or to argue that the income of the country was 
not under-estimated last April, when the trade conditions 
were not so clearly defined. Ultimately, of course, on 
the defeat of the Transvaal, that country—or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say the gold-mining industry— 
will have to remunerate us fairly handsomely for the. expen- 
diture caused by the war. There would not, of course, be 
any difficulty in meeting the increased outlay were the 
times normal and the monetary pressure less severe. 

The difficulty lies in raising the money with the least 
disturbance of existing conditions. The Bank of England 
has, of course, been preparing for the inevitable, and is 
engaged at the present time in securing the available 
market money, doubtless with a view to taking further 
steps to attract Contirental gold, which can ill be spared. 
Although the Bank has paid special attention to its 
Reserve, we have the fact that the funds stand at only 
421,519,630, against £ 20,631,884 a year ago, and that 
vast expenditure has to be faced, allowing for the 
drain of gold to South Africa. Even though we allow 
liberally for the difference between the amount of gold 
required for the operation of the actual movements and 
the expenditure which it will have to effect, much will 
be wanted. The first portion of the 410,000,000 will pro- 
bably be obtained through the medium of Treasury bills, 
but the item will be costly, considering the high discount 
rates that will have to be allowed in these days of stringency. 
The Government will, doubtless, restrict the amount of 
the Treasury bills to immediate necessities. For some 
reason, the Stock markets and the financial circles seem 
to object to a new issue of Consols. There is no sound 
reason why Consols should not be issued, and un- 
doubtedly there is no other way in which the Govern- 
ment could so easily borrow at no more than 2} per 
cent. Provided too much was not placed upon the 
market at once, the operation might be conducted 
without difficulty through the usual financial channels. 
We believe it is a fact that in the recent discussions 
between high financial authorities and the Governmen: 
officials, it was suggested that the leading banks should 
combine to aid the Government. An issue of Consols 
would doubtless be readily taken over at a fair discount 
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on the market price. Most of the reasons so far adduced 
against it have been purely fanciful, or political reasons 
unworthy of serious consideration. It has been suggested 
that Savings Bank deposits should be utilised against 
annuities, but it is doubtful whether this would thoroughly 
meet the case. Assuming that the war will not be under- 
taken in earnest many weeks before Christmas, the later 
necessities of the Government should not cause so much 
trouble as those immediately facing us, and the bulk of 
the money should thus be raised more easily. As regards 
immediate requirements, it may be taken for granted that 
these are provided against. The real difficulty is with regard 
to the bulk of the amount necessary to be raised, should 
matters be so expedited as to cause early heavy outlay. 
It is exceedingly unfortunate that at a time of national 
necessity the monetary situation should be so straitened. 
But, as the Bank of England has been well prepared, as 
the banks have been attending to the needs of the situa- 
tion, and as the controlling influences in the European 
financial world are readily responding to the necessities of 
the case, we shall undoubtedly find that the money markets 
here and on the Continent are well in hand, and that the 
difficulty will be surmounted with more ease than a cur- 
sory examination would seem to promise. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


The Condition of Kaffirs 


MONEY and the war are the market influences, but chiefly 
money. As regards Kaffir mines, it would be difficult to name a 
period when a smaller speculative account existed. The big 
houses, however, are not in favour of an advance, rather the 
reverse. The stubborn determination of the small investor is, 
however, noticeable. He had made up his mind to buy on the 
war, and he has been buying and paying for his small parcels for 
a week or two. Thus there is a genuine source of strength. The 
small investor is quite right as regards the ultimate future. None 
the less, our contention that last week’s rise was overdone was 
quite sound, and has been justified by the uncertain markets 
since. Of course, on any definite result, Kaffirs must rise 
very sharply, and those who wait for better bargains may 
be eft behind. At the same time, if the war drags, as it is 
probable it will, the tightening of money and other adverse 
influences must tell, once the spell of small buying is over. The 
big houses, in their own interests, want prices lower, and we must 
not forget the old Stock Exchange adage, that “ Providence is 
always on the side of the bears.” To sum up, Kaffirs are cheap, 
and ultimately will show big advances on present prices if a 
judicious selection is made. On the other hand, it is a fair pro- 
bability that prices will go lower, and on any reaction shares 
should certainly be bought. The following shares are promising 
on any set-back, so long as they are bought and paid for: Rand 
Mines, Goldfields, East Rands, Barnato Consols, and Randfon- 
teins. Among the producing mines, Crown Reefs, Bonanzas, 
Geldenhuis, Primroses, Jumpers, and Knights. Among the 
deep levels, outside the great producers, promising investments 
include Knight Centrals, Knight Deeps, Rand Victorias, Simmer 
Easts and Wests, Consolidated Deeps, and Nigel Deeps. 
Investors might select from each of these three groups without 
much harm being done. 
Westralians 


Westralian shares do not go the way they should. So far as 
market conditions here are concerned the situation has much 
improved, and undoubtedly many shares are at fair prices. The 
difficulty recently has been forced liquidation from the Colonies, 
owing to dear money causing pressure to be brought on specu- 
lators there. That, we feel sure, explains the curious situation at 
the present time. Of course, money may cause some difficulty, 
and owing to the forced Colonial sales the carry-over on Tuesday 
may seem to show stiffer rates, but the position is really 
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light, and the “bear” account in many descriptions is consider. 
able. It may require some pluck to buy Westralians against 
seemingly adverse conditions and many serious rumours —notably 
in the case of Lake Views. But as regards the first, we do not 
believe they exist ; and as regards the second, we believe them 
be ill founded. Unfortunately the groups regulating the market— 
the Globe Finance, the Bottomley group, and the like—do not 
inspire too much confidence, and the recent Globe dividend of 
only 2s, per share, earned under excellent conditions, does not 
inspire enthusiasm. Moreover, Kaffirs seem to offer superior 
attractions from the speculative investment point of view. But 
there is really little cause for dissatisfaction with the Westralian 
position ; and, although money may work mischief both here 
as elsewhere, there is certainly much more reason than existed 
a few weeks ago to buy Westralian shares, 


Railway Jottings 

The Home Railway market is likely to feel the pressure of 
money more than most others. Otherwise it would be impossible 
to speak adversely, for traffics and trade are excellent, and there 
are undoubtedly securities which offer great inducements, But 
the market is not likely to run away from investors, as the Kaffir 
section may do any day, and perhaps it is advisable to wait. 
Investors who like all their securities gilt-edged should carefully 
watch the list of guaranteed and preference shares, for these con- 
tinue to droop, and in the event of a money scare will undoubtedly 
offer great bargains among the best securities in the country. 
Apart from these, the mere speculator should certainly watch 
closely Great Northern Deferred, Great Easterns, Dover “A,” 
and indeed all the Southern issues. Great Westerns and North- 
Westerns, especially the latter, will furnish inducements for ordinary 
investors in the case of any set-back. 

Nothing has happened in regard to the American position to 
alter our previous views. Bryanism may revive to such an extent 
as to cause fears in the near future. The policy of the railroads 
is not in favour of the dividend-hunter, and increasing expenditure 
is likely to be serious. Above all, the Industrial position is still 
serious, in spite of drastic curtailment of speculative facilities. 
Last, and most important, money must play a serious part. The 
recent concessions of the Government count for little. America 
will presently feel the pinch still more acutely, and even gold 
exports seem to threaten. The United States will certainly obtain 
no gold from Europe. The recent rally should excite mistrust, and 
it must be noted carefully that most of the optimistic rumours from 
the other side in regard to particular securities are prompted by those 
who are auxious to unload. While touching upon the American 
situation, we may perhaps so far deviate as to issue an emphatic 
warning against the position of the copper shares. The American 
group have now widely extended their influence in the share 
market, are manipulating the position of the metal, and attempt- 
ing to make a show of support for the shares. Our readers 
have been prepared for these features. Undoubtedly the position 
is unsound, and even though to save their money the American 
group may continue to struggle, the inflation is too evident to 
deceive the ordinary observer. 


Industrial Shares 


In the Industrial section A//sofps issues have continued to 
suffer from forced liquidation, but it is probable that they will ere 
long be benefiting from the lager beer business which has been 
successfully initiated. Shares of companies which are likely to 
profit from the war have also been in demand, and among these 
Bovrils are prominent after their long neglect. The gross over- 
capitalisation which has characterised the shares of Westralian 
timber companies is having the usual results. Competition has 
depressed prices ; and unless some understanding can be arrived 
at, there is not much hope. Prices of shares seem likely to fall 
further. Welsbachs may not improbably show some signs of 
renewal, probably temporarily. The company is showing some 
energy in pushing its wares of late. Cycle shares continue de- 
pressed. The Rudge-Whitworth has made what will probably 
be the only decent showing by a leading company. Reorganisa- 
tion of capital, and the attention of the liquidators, are more than 
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ever probable. From all accounts the Dunlop has had a poor 
season, being hampered at the outset by certain mistakes in 
respect to their new tyres which have involved expense. As a 
whole, the Industrial section is lifeless and unsatisfactory, nor is it 
probable that it will appeal to speculators, for it will scarcely 
respond so quickly to better times. As regards coming issues, the 
advertising agents are not likely to be busy, many new ventures 
being held back indefinitely owing to the monetary prospects. 


Insurance Items 


In the past the London and Lancashire Life Office has been 
subject to much deserved criticism on the score of its heavy 
expenditure. The recent report, however, shows decided improve- 
ment, and more is promised. The company, in fact, seems deter- 
mined to keep on the up grade. A good amount of new business, 
a satisfactory interest rate, and a vigorous policy promise well for 
the remaining four years before the next quinquennial bonus. 
Among the few other items worth noting recently was the letter of 
Lord Methuen to the Zzmes on the subject of the extra premium 
demanded from officers on South African service. With the extra 
charge—Lord Methuen mentions the Guardian especially, and 
puts the premium at /5 5s. per cent.—there is not much cause for 
complaint. The offices cannot be expected to take this class of 
risk lightly, or their business elsewhere would quickly fall off. 
But we have always thought that military men have a grievance, 
and the Guardian is no more to blame than any other office. 
That grievance might be remedied if all the extra premiums 
received on account of a war were “ pooled,” and the gain propor- 
tionately distributed to survivors after meeting claims. This would 
meet the necessities of the case, protect the offices and their 
ordinary policyholders from the extra risk, for which they might 
charge what they pleased, and everybody would be happy all 
round, 

Points for Investors 


There is not much fault to be found with the Barcelona Tram- 
ways application to the public. Such a hotbed of the revolutionary 
movement in Spain as Barcelona is gives a spice of speculation to 
the investment ; but the Company can well cover the interest 
required for the Preference and Debentures on the basis of past 
earnings, and the conversion of the traction system to electricity 
may aid it. The price of the Ordinary shares is well above par. 

The City of Santos Improvement Company's 5 per cent. 
Debentures also seem to be a fairly promising, moderately specu- 
lative security. They constitute a first charge on this Brazilian 
Company’s gas and water concession, and the works connected 
therewith. 

It is necessary to issue warnings against possible applications 
in connection with the A/lantic and Lake Superior Railway and 
the Gaspé oil-fields.s The Advance Insurance Company's applica- 
tions should also be destined for the back of the fire. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A BLOEMFONTEIN PLEA FOR ANNEXATION 


To the Editor of THR OvTLooK 


OUT here we are suffering keen anxiety that you at home should 
understand our position and appreciate your responsibilities. 

We have ourselves only just realised that it is not merely a 
Transvaal Question, but the problem of entire South Africa that 
iSat issue. Great Britain will be fighting in a few weeks not for 
the Outlanders’ franchise, but for her own supremacy. That, and 
no less, is at stake. 

Few have realised till now the deep rooted hatred of race for 
race that now divides us in this sunny land. Certainly what you 
can never hope to understand is the amazing confidence the Dutch 
have concerning the issue. They talk freely of “driving the 
Rooineks into the sea,” and their manners, never reassuring, have 
lately approached, if not overstepped, the very bounds of insolence. 
You will by now have begun to glean the effect of all this on the 
country. Ruin, following hard on the heels of panic, has long ago 
Set out on her grim journey through the Republics. Confidence 
and security have departed, taking with them both credit and capital. 
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In the meanwhile our minds turn with both impatience and 
excitement to the last act of the ensuing tragedy, and here we do 
not stop short of complete annexation of the two Republics. We 
who live here among the Boers have no shadow of doubt that this 
step is absolutely necessary, and although, or rather because I 
know that even advanced jImperialists will question this policy, I 
venture to urge it as of vital bearing upon the future South Africa. 
Having divested ourselves of the first great dread, z.c. that Great 
Britain was not in earnest, we are now beset by a fear that the 
victor will be tempted to show once again a mistaken clemency to 
the conquered. Oh! believe us, nothing short of annexation will 
restore confidence ;to this land. Those who have left temporarily 
will never return, nor will those who still wait there remain under 
a Dutch Government. Both Republics would be closed to English- 
men, while many question the possibility of living in comfort and 
security even in’the colony under such conditions. 

Even those Little Englanders whose sentiment, strained to 
breaking point, has sought to defend the ‘magnanimous’ policy of 
1881, are bound to confess themselves disappointed in the grati- 
tude of the Boers. Inj1881 our conduct was measured by their 
own brutish standard, sojthat what was due, at worst, to short- 
sighted generosity was exultingly ascribed to cowardice. In that 
moment, it would seem, was begotten the notion of a united South 
Africa, autonomous and independent of Great Britain, and this 
idea has reached a maturity sufficient to call for its instant and 
absolute suppression at the hands of Great Britain. Mr. Rhodes 
is reputed to have said two years ago, “ The Republics must be 
wiped out.” The phrase cannot boast of elegance, but in view of 
the present situation it may be commended for a wonderful effort 
of prophecy. Upon its fulfilment we place all our hopes, for that 
way ultimately lies peace, that way prosperity. P. V. KING. 

Bloemfontein : September 25. 


[We deal editorially with the question of the future of South 
Africa in another column.—ED.] 
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A MINOR TRAGEDY 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


On Sunday afternoon there was enacted in the Park one of 
those minor tragedies that ordinarily find no more lasting memorial 
than a paragraph in the papers. Two young men upset a boat on 
the Serpentine, and one of them was drowned. Many boats were 
near by ; several near enough to render efficient aid. But nobody 
stirred an oar in the work of rescue. The rowers stopped and 
stared stupidly at the spectacle of the drowning men. That no 
one of the hundreds of lookers-on leaped into the water is reason- 
ably explained by the nearness of the boats to the drowning men. 
Why did these boating spectators do nothing? Was it loss of 
nerve, loss of presence of mind, or absolute cowardice? God 
knows ; the effect was the same. One of the wretched men soon 
went to his death, and only then were the occupants of one boat 
shamed into lending the other an oar, and towing him to the shore. 

The next scene in the tragedy was no less singular, and no 
less unpleasant. The Royal Humane Society’s men speedily 
appeared, and proceeded to drag for the body with gruesome 
hooks. Those who had supinely allowed a man to drown before 
their eyes were alert enough now. They carelessly rowed about 
over the dark and chill waters beneath-which he lay in untimely 
death ; courage they had none, curiosity more than enough. It 
was a degrading spectacle, rendered the more depressing by the 
cold gloom of the fading“day, as the blood-red sun sank behind 
the trees. AN EYE-WITNESS. 


INSTINCT 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


My object in writing the article on Instinct in your issue of 
August 26, which has provoked correspondence in your columns, 
was to throw out a suggestion that there might very well be such 
a thing as a sixth sense, and what a difficult thing it would be to 
describe it with our present knowledge. 

I do not pretend to be a scientist, and cannot lay claim to any 
such a discovery as a new special organ. I know that many 
things are now explained by “vibration”; but vibration as a 
theory can be carried too far. I was present a few months ago 
at a lecture on Space Telegraphy, and during the discussion which 
followed heard the, to me, astounding statement that it is quite 
likely there are such things as waves of influence of bacteria or 
microbes ; that a microbe sends out waves on all sides, just like 
the space telegraph, and that, if a person is vibrated upon (excuse 
the term), he catches the particular disease the particular microbe 
represents. And this from a scientific man! Now, / think that 
was carrying the “ wave” theory too far. 

I am aware that the meteorologists say there is no connection, 
but only coincidence, between the equinox and gales. J think the 
coincidence, to say the least, is somewhat frequent. 

E. W. H. uses instinct in the ordinary indefinite way, and that 
I understand to be the meaning of the word. In his instance 
people did not know they “ instinctively ” felt. 

The statement of Mr. Dunn that we have all felt conscious of 
the nearness of another being does not help me, because for once 
that a man is right he is perhaps fifty times wrong, and at best it 
was only fancy. When I taste a thing,’whether with the help of 
“vibration” or not, I don’t fancy—I Anow ; and the fish knows. 

I tried to show by particular instances of natural phenomena 
that a sixth sense may some day be conceded, because in these 
cases—not so many years ago—there would have been a theory or 
scoffing negation, while now they are admitted quite as of course. 

I do not see why an animal, fish,"or bird may not have an 
organ which is denied to man. Man has an ear, and so he looks 
round with his dissecting knife—he knows what he is looking for 
—and finds an ear in an animal. I suggest that, as toa sixth 
sense, man does not know what he is looking for even if he looks, 
and so does not find it. 

The instances I gave by no means exhaust what even common 
observers can tell you. Do we not read of the extraordinary per- 
ceptions of horses and oxen, which will take a straight line in the 
desert and come to water, and of dogs and cats which find their 
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way home, and of birds which travel great distances for the first 
time? How does Mr. Dunn account for the fact, say, that sea- 
gulls come ashore before a gale, or that spiders are busy when it 
is going to be fine? The barometer will not always help him. 

I do not wish to weary you; but in my humble opinion such a 
thing as a sixth sense may be. CHESHIRE OAKMAN, 


AN ETON BOY ON “STALKY & CO.” 
Zo the Editor of THE OvuTLooKx 


THE OUTLOOK, | imagine, is a good sort of paper, which will let 
a fellow have his say when it’s important. I think it’s awfully 
important that the public should know what schoolboys think of 
“Stalky & Co.” Weare all reading it. You know, Kipling is a 
really good writer, with no sort of gibberish about love and fooling 
and starlight. “Captains Courageous” was stunning, and “ Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads” knocks Chevalier’s songs into fits. 

But “Stalky & Co.” is quite another colour. I do not mean to 
say that the boys are not boys. But what I do mean is that these 
giddy blighters are unmitigated bounders. I never heard of this 
wonderful college, nor has any other fellow in my House. But it 
appears to turn out a rummy set, and I hope our elders won't 
imagine we are like those howling Lazarites. It’s a beastly shame 
if they do. At Eton we have seme esfrit de corps, and try to be 
sportsmen and gentlemen. To bea loafer is awful bad form, and 
this giddy Kipling crew never touch a bat or play footer. What- 
ever it may have been in old times, it’s now zz/fra dig. to be 
“ swished,” whilst these blighters get caned once a week. 

The beaks are more second-rate than the fellows, and the Head, 
who is meant for a hero, is a sarcastic cynic. And that’s the sort 
of Tommy Rotter none of us can stand. When fellows are not 
allowed to smoke, it’s playing it awfully low down for a master to 
be puffing his pipe when he comes to a chap’s room. 

Of course, there’s a lot that’s right-down good stuff in the book 
and is really not bunkum, if you remember that these are 7o/ public 
schoolboys. There's plenty of fun in us, but we don’t tell deliber- 
ate lies, nor do we care a red cent if our school pays four per cent. 
I am sure our “sock” shops down town—Leyton’s, Brown’s, and 
the rest—must pay four hundred per cent. If ever I write a book 
and stick boys like Beetle and M‘Turk, not to say a “sop” like 
Tulke, or a cad like Sefton, I’ll let the lot hail from a board school. 
It’s all right giving “ Eric” beans, but “Tom Brown” is the only 
true book, and that’s forty years out of date. I know I’m rather 
raw as a Critic, but all my division, except a few jossers no one 
thinks of asking, quite agree with me. 

Honest INJUN (in Lower Fifth). 
Eton College : October 17. 


[At Eton a “sock” shop is a pastrycook’s, a “beak” is a 
master.—ED. | 


MUSIC-HALL MINDEDNESS 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Apropos this correspondence, may I point out that music- 
hall-mindedness was not unknown even in what is, according to 
“ Philopoietes,” the Golden Age of English Poetry? Was not 
this in William Drummond of Hawthornden’s mind when he wrote. 
the sonnet from which I take the following lines >— 


* But silly we, like foolish children, rest 
Well pleased with coloured vellum, leaves of gold, 
Fair dangling ribbons, learning what is best, 
On the great writer’s sense ne’er taking hold ;. 
Or if by chance we stay our minds on aught, 
It is some picture in the margin wrought.” 


And Shakespeare told the seventeenth-century Philistines to 


“ Buy tunes divine in selling tunes of dross, 
Within be fed, without be rich no more.” 


Of course, Drummond is talking of “The Book of the World,” 


so that he is speaking metaphorically, but the idea is the same. 
Scarborough. H. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 
1 HAD frightful neuralgia last Sunday afternoon when I went to 
tea with Betty. I collapsed into a big armchair and detailed my 
symptoms as well as my conviction that my days on earth were 
numbered. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Betty, “if you were only a true believer 
you would never have a pain of any kind.” 

“If I were only a what?” I asked incredulously. I have been 
so often the victim of my friends’ prescriptions, and having been 
all but poisoned more than once by their remedies, I felt doubtful 
of anything Betty might suggest. Still it was such a mercy not 
to be recommended Phenacetin or Antipyrin that I considered 
she ought to be encouraged. 

“A believer,” she continued, “a Christian scientist—oh ! if I 
could only persuade you to join us, you would soon find that there 
is no such thing as pain or disease or death.” 

Betty looked so like a medieval saint in a stained glass 
window, with the firelight lighting up her red-golden hair and her 
hands clasped in ecstatic fervour, that | refrained from alluding to 
recent painful episodes associated with Christian Science and 
resigned myself with an air of polite long-suffering to a disserta- 
tion on the merits of Christian Science. 

Now I don’t hold with fancy religions at all, but Betty was so 
convincing and my neuralgia so distracting that I weakly yielded 
and consented to accompany her to the six o’clock service at the 
church in Bryanston Street. I could see from the way she pinned 
on her hat that she thought she had converted me. Such a hat 
as it was too—it must have dated from the days of the discovery of 
Christian Science. 

I don’t quite know what I expected, but I was certainly a little 
disappointed when we arrived. 

We were shown into an upper chamber, which made me feel 
like an early Christian, and I even thought I could hear the lions 
roaring below, cnly it happened to be the omnibuses passing out- 
side, as the Edgware Road was “up.” There were two little 
pulpits on a platform, which was decorated with palms and 
flowers. Over the top of one appeared a bald head; over the 
other waggled a feather and a pink velvet bow. About sixty 
people, including a number of men, were seated on chairs 
described as ** Windsor” in furniture catalogues, in the middle of 
the room, which could have held about three hundred. 

Somebody began to play the piano, and presently the owner 
of the bald head appeared over the top of the pulpit. He bore 
such a striking resemblance to Dreyfus that I received quite a 
shock ; however, the strong American twang with which he gave 
out the hymn reassured me on the subject of his nationality. He 
then proceeded to read the hymn right through from beginning to 
end, after which the man at the piano played it right through, and 
after that the congregation sang it. In this way we came to know 
that hymn quite well by the time we had finished with it. We 
were then requested to unite in silent prayer, and a pause lasting 
about a quarter of an hour enabled the older members of the 
congregation to indulge in a little nap. From this they were 
aroused by the Dreyfus man giving out another hymn, after 
which we composed ourselves for the sermon. It consisted of 
passages from the Rible and “ Health and Science Lectures.” 
The latter book, which is written by Mary Baker G. Eddy, the 
“discoverer” of this new religion, contains platitudes of an 
extremely elementary scientific kind, and is apparently ranked 
among her followers as of equal importance with the Bible. Selec- 
tions from both books were read alternately, Dreyfus’ double pre- 
siding over the Bible and the owner of the feather and pink velvet 
bow enunciating the truths from the pen of Mary Baker G. Eddy. 
The ceremony concluded with a short discourse in which we were 
told that if we would only place our “earthly all” on the altar of 
Christian Science, no pain or disease would ever afflict us. The 
threepenny bit which I reluctantly put in the plate exactly repre- 
sents the earthly all I ever mean to expend on this latest and most 
feeble form of spiritual dissipation. And dear enough at the price, 
I thought ! 

I don’t know what I said to Betty, but I know she was very 
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angry and said all sorts of ridiculous things about the Church of 
England and parsons in general, and she wound up by remarking 
that her father had forbidden her to walk alone in the neighbour- 
hood of the Albert Hall when the Church Congress was sitting, and 
“no nice girl would, because it wasn’t respectable,” though what 
that had got to do with Christian Science I could not make out. 

I know when | told Carlton he simply roared with laughter, and 
said he would tell it to some of the Bishops in the House of 
Lords. 

I am really quite sorry for Betty and her fads. She has such 
an exalted opinion of herself that the charm of pitying her is 
irresistible. I shall allude to her in future in conversation as 
“ poor dear Betty.” 

With the meeting of Parliament, Town has filled up in an 
astonishing manner for the time of year. Then everyone is up 
seeing their mankind off to the war, and nearly all the shooting 
parties having fallen through owing to this, there is nothing to 
keep people in the country. 

Luckily the weather is doing its best to keep our spirits up, and 
tempted by the bright sunshine we have actually started croquet 
in Hamilton Gardens. Having abjured this game all the 
summer, I have now taken to it with enthusiasm, and in spite of a 
violent cold in my head, practise with astonishing energy nearly 
every morning with Lady Gretton, who is quite mad on the subject. 
I really think it is an excellent game for London, and till the 
skating season commences it will keep me amused. At least so 
Carlton hopes. Like all husbands, when their wives complain of 
being bored, he suggests absurd remedies for relieving the mono- 
tony of social life. The other day, when | was suffering from that 
neuralgic attack, I implored him to find me something decent to 
read, and he actually brought me Charlie Beresford’s “ Break Up 
of China,” just as if I hadn’t had enough of the new kitchenmaid’s 
efforts in that direction. I do hope, though, that Lord Charles will 
give us a book about the yacht race. There would be some fun 
in that. 
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VILLAGE NOTES—IX 


I ONCE entered a cottage to find a storm blowing within, 
the cause of which it took me some minutes to find out. 
Mrs. Macpherson has at all times a high voice, but on 
this day I was astonished at the flow of speech that met 
me at the door. I thought of retreating, but it was not 
allowed. 

‘*Come away, come away! and ye'll forgive me for 
speaking, but I’ve had a shoke and it'll be a day or two to 
settle me. Ach! but I’m thinking t'ull be a strange time, 
and it’s come, when children think their mothers forget 
them. But I’m vaixed at the occasion! and I maun 
speak what I'm finding, for it’s the varry foolishest thing 
I've seen. And she'll be... .” 

Here the daughter breasted the flood of sound. 
‘“Aw! Mither’s most awfae pit out and a’, but take a 
chair, won’t ye? and Mither'll forget it, for it’s all 
epeet . 6...” 

‘It’s a’ aboot nothen’, were you going to say, Mary ? 
and I’ve heard enough of all you can say about it, and 
sure. Is it nothen’ for young folk to work and earn 
money, and let it drap through their fingers so soon as it’s 
theirs? Isit nothen’to....” 

Here the daughter said in an undertone, ‘‘It’s all 
aboot Flory” (she dwelt on the sound of theo). ‘‘ Flory’s 
sent in her photy, and mither’s most awfae pit out wi’ her, 
puir thing !” 

“Pit out! [shrilly] and I think sae! to go and get 
photied, and the good money that micht be gathered if 
folk had heids! TZv de photied for sure! and to send to 
her mither ! does she think that her mither ’ll forget what 
she’s like? Aw, but I’m vaixed, I’m vaixed.... 

‘*Puir Flory!” said the daughter. ‘* She’d niver ha’ 
guessed mither ’d take it like that. She just thocht she’d 
please ye, to be sure, to be sure... .” 

‘*Then she should ha’ known better, and not wasted 
her money, the foolishest thing as ever I've heard. . . .” 

And the storm quieted down with vexed repetitions of 
‘*Photies indeed!” and ‘‘ To get herself photied!” till it 
sank into peace, and we spoke of other things. 

But I saw the photograph, with a very high shine on 
it, smoothed with careful hands; and the large cheerful 
face above a brooch like a steering wheel, was covered in 
paper and laid in the drawer. 


»”» 


Sometimes, but not often, the man takes the lead in 
conversation while his wife sits by. 

‘*Aye!” (speaking at his wife) ‘‘ she’s weel, but she’s 
hoorse. She’s hoorse as a craw, and coofs a’ night. I'm 
telling her when folk coof o’ nichts ’tis puir work listening. 
But she’s vara hoorse, and I’m so’ry.... 1 saw the 
little boy, Mistress, out wi’ his sister this morning! Aye. 
. . . And ‘ good-morning,’ he said, as he sat in his prarm. 
Most de-vairtin’ to hear him, it was; most de-vairtin’.” 
And so the pleasant conversation goes wandering on, 
and the old wife nods and admires. 

But it is pleasanter so than as have heardit. ‘‘ Thank 
you very much for callin’! and—er—children! you just 
come here and get out o’ the way. Run along now and 
don’t ’e come back till I call’e. Frank, you can just step 
out into the garden a minute or two please, while I talk 
to the lady, and... not at all! he were just a-going 
out, for he said so. Now then, children, d’ye hear what I 
said ? and you can shut the door, Frank, for the draught 
in the corner... .” ‘ 
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Frank has the far-away look in his eyes of the mild 
man with a tedious wife. 


We were walking one day, when we all, the Scotch 
terrier included, saw a cat a little way off. She was ata 
most uncatlike distance from any house, and the Scotch 
terrier saw his chance. He stopped for a moment quite 
still, one rough foot held up. Then from his usual 
shuffling trot he changed to a wiry and corky tread. He 
seemed to enjoy each step of the way, so exquisitely did 
he advance. The cat, as he neared, rose and looked at 
him, tail erect, and her back in the form of a croquet- 
hoop. The wiry tread grew faster and faster; the cat's 
back rose higher and higher; the wiry tread slowed 
down; apause. Then a moment of extreme tension, eye 
to eye—and off they went down the road as hard as they 
could go. The cat shot madly ahead, making crescent- 
shaped springs over the puddles, her tail in a loop behind 
her. Then she whisked sharp to the left, through a 
gateway into a builder's yard, and the terrier followed 
hard. But we often take things in hand, the issues of 
which prove wider than we knew. The courtyard was 
full of cats. Each rose in defence and spat protest at 
such sudden entry, while they delicately stepped about. 
And the terrier, with an air of immense preoccupation, 
turned out of the yard and down the road, as if he had not 
changed his mind. 

A man stood in the doorway of the house, fat and 
good-natured looking. His thumbs were in his waistcoat 
armholes and a large watch-chain was draped across, 
He was smiling leisurely to himself as he watched his cats 
recompose themselves. 

‘* What a quantity of cats!” I said; ‘‘do they belong 
to you?” 

‘Aye. They’re handsome cats, 
And they’re a fine match for dogs.” 

‘‘Is that what is called a tortoise-shell?” I said, 
noticing one strangely marked. 

A Scotsman does not readily admit limitations to such 
things ashe happens to possess. ‘‘No. I canna say she’s 
a tortoise-shell. She’s a handsome cat, too. She’s—er— 
weel—she’s just what would be known as the co-mmon 
spo-tted grey.” A sense of truth is hampering. 


varra handsome. 


There are people who for their recognition by others 
depend on their surroundings. It is humiliating to your 
memory, more so perhaps to their importance, but, unless 
you meet them where you expect to see them, they 
remain strangers to you, or, what is worse, disquieting 
faces that jog the memory enough to make it uneasy with- 
out suggesting a name. This situation, however, may 
arise from other causes. An old man sat in the corner 
seat of a railway carriage, and a charming old lady got in. 
She evidently knew him, though he did not recognise her. 
She recalled herself to him, and he was delighted. ‘‘Aw! 
I didnae ken ye at first. It’s sic a lang time sin’ I seen 
ye! Aw! but a varra lang time.” Then in a kindly tone, 
‘fand ye dressed and a’.” She was better, not more 
dressed than when they had met before. 

But we do not often meet phrase-makers. Two women 
were travelling together. Both were middle-aged, and 
they spoke, it seemed, of the second marriage that one 
was about to make. ‘‘So you've made up your mind; 
and it’s your second time, too; how different life falls out 
for people! Here am! and never hadachance. I wonder 
how it is!” 
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And her friend said very slowly in answer, ‘‘ Well, it’s 
no’ the money. And it's no the looks. It's jist—the come 
hither in the eye.” CLARISSA. 


THE QUICKENING 


(Brighton Pier, July 25, 1897) 


Ir has come at last, 
Besought of the empty years 
Of the barren past 

In urgency of fears, 

At last, at last. 


Life’s quintessential thought 

Has drenched me like a sea 

With waves that set at naught 

The heart of me, 

But hold it as a star divinely wrought 
Into a symbol of eternity. 

I am a core of being, and no star 

Pulses with life more imminent than mine 
Or radiates day more absolute afar 

Than love in my unpeopled world divine. 


Here shouts the wind, 

And the extortionate sea 

Labours amid these girders grim, to find 
In weakness of the bending knee 

The answer to the insistence of the free 
Enormous heart of it that yearns to be 
Master of fates beyond its fate to dree. 


My heart stands still, 

Even as the girders of this pier, 
Holding its treasure up against the will 
Of crested waves that rear 

A million passionate faces far and near. 


My heart stands still 

Subtle and eloquent, through 

Havoc it dare not rue. 

Its secret thrill 

Comes from a tune you cannot hear. 

Its darkness, too, 

Is hidden from you 

Even as that floating moon's lost hemisphere. 


My heart once knew despair. 

I was a tree 

Rooted in pavement, robbed of air. 

For me, 

Who might have glimpsed divine horizons there, 
The blythest home, the fairest palace were 

Only blind obstacles able to outstare 

All eyes that see, 

While I, with manacled feet and soot-soiled hair, 
Starved upon contemplation listlessly. 


But now 

The one light given me that I sought distressed, 
The one word loosed that trembled on my bough, 
And fallen on your breast, 

My sight of heaven is baffled by no door, 

My peace disturbed by longing nevermore, 

And I rest 

In my passion, motionless and blest 

Beyond the fret of billows railing at the shore. 
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GOLF AND SELFISHNESS 


Ge.r and the Church Congress seem a curious combina- 
tion of ideas. The person responsible for bringing them 
together was Lord Harris, and the occasion was a meeting 
of young people in the Albert Hall. His subject was 
games, the moral benefits to be derived from them, and 
the proper spirit in which to play them ; all of which forms 
most admirable matter for an appeal to boys. Lord 
Harris’s chief point, however, was the superiority of 
cricket and football to golf, for the reason that they lead 
one to play for one’s side, and not for oneself, as in golf. 
Now it is notorious that golf as a game does not attract 
boys in general. There is not enough active movement 
in golf, and it demands too much accuracy and calculation. 
The rough-and-ready smiting of cricket, the rush and 
kick of football, are more to the taste of the young. 
Boys in their games must be banging something ; failing 
anything else, they bang each other. Therefore Lord 
Harris need not be solicitous about golf weaning their 
affections from cricket or football. 

The reasons he gave for discouraging the pursuit of 
golf are open to some remark, however. He described it 
as a selfish game, and in doing so he voiced a very 
general opinion. We have an idea that Lord Harris 
must be aware that there is neither inclination nor oppor- 
tunity for boys to follow this ever-spreading game, and 
we wonder whether at this same Church Congress he was 
not really addressing the clergy who every year in in- 
creasing numbers lend it a powerful practical support. 
Lord Harris, we imagine, has tried golf himself, and, 
having discovered by bitter experience the terrible depths 
of depravity it opens up in its followers, he makes this 
roundabout appeal to clerical players to renounce it. For 
our part we cannot gainsay him. Deplorable in the ex- 
treme is the state to which a bad shot or a bunkered ball 
will reduce a man whose reputation for decorous, even 
saintly behaviour, was never in question. Curates 
seasoned at croquet and lawn-tennis, and accustomed to 
sip tea after defeat with sweet equanimity, will retire 
from a lost match at golf with a reputation as battered 
as their ball. What there is in the game to make it so 
peculiarly destructive of self-respect we cannot say. But 
if, as we suspect, Lord Harris was, under shelter of an 
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address to youths, making an appeal, to the clergy to 
abstain from golf, we feel inclined to support him. We 
recall to mind that minister in the North who missed his 
ball badly at the first hole, and after watching it twist 
and wriggle along the ground instead of cleaving the air, 
and finally disappear into a bunker, said to his caddy: 
“Call it something, Jock ; call itsomething.” Jock called 
it ‘‘ something ” to the minister’s great ease and pleasure ; 
but when the ball was similarly missed at the next hole, 
Jock remarked: ‘‘Eh, sir, but you had better no make 
mony mair shots like that, or I'll no have enough names to 
last the round.” To swear vicariously is bad enough, but 
to swear authentically is a depravity which, like Lord 
Harris, we do not wish to see the clergy subjected to, and 
we therefore support his indirect yet earnest appeal to 
them to eschew golf. 

Not that golf, as Lord Harris asserted, is a selfish 
game. It is not more selfish than other games. The 
purpose of all games is to provide victory for one side. 
The side may be either an individual or a number of 
players. Golf has the enormous advantage of providing 
both forms of strife. One man may play against another, 
or two against two. The foursome game is perhaps the 
most delightful of all golf. At the stroke game the player 
matches himself against everybody ; he pits himself, in 
fact, against an ideal perfection of play. Now at cricket, 
although each player may be represented as playing for 
his side, his object is as purely selfish as at golf played 
singly, and far more so than when it is played in the form 
of a *‘ foursome”—-that is, two against two. Will Lord 
Harris tell us what all these carefully recorded batting 
and bowling averages are for if not to distinguish between 
the individual and his side? Is not their object to single 
out and glorify the personal achievement? The eleven 
men are only the constituents of the game, without which 
it has no organisation. The end of it all is personal 
renown. The same thing obtains at football, save that 
football is a far nearer realisation of co-operation and 
the subordination of the individual to the success of the 
side than cricket. But as a matter of fact the brilliant 
individual play is the quality that conduces to success, and 
subordination of self to the general benefit of the side 
plays a relatively small part. 

But I go farther. I say and assert that the direct 
personal conflict of golf begets a moral training far more 
in consonance with the character of the British people 
than the distributed glory of a side’s success. There is no 
game that to such an extent puts it upon the individual to 
fail or lose as single golf. The game calls as no other 
does for a due proportionment of strength, skill, observa- 
tion, and nerve. To call a game selfish which schools a 
man into meeting brute force by skill, and overcoming 
luck by patience and persistence, is to mistake the condi- 
tions which go to the making of men. The discipline 
involved in being one of eleven all striving to the same 
end in football and cricket is doubtless valuable. It has 
the defect, however, of making the sense of failure dis- 
tributive also. Single-match golf brings defeat directly 
home to the loser in a struggle that calls for many diverse 
qualities. To decry a game which ministers to the most 
distinctive characteristics of Englishmen—self-centred, 
personal effort—is not wise. Selfishness is not the name 
for a manly struggle between individuals ; and so the 
comparison made by Lord Harris seems to us ill-con- 
sidered. It probably sprang from a fear that games like 
football and cricket are likely to suffer, whereas they are, 
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in fact, in no danger. Not Lord Harris, nor any other, 
will ever, we trust, root up from the Englishman's charac. 
ter the desire to excel in person, to meet his man singly 
and beat him if he can. W. L. Watson, 


IN PASSING 


EVEN the wildest Republican, so but he be neither imbecile nor 
dishonest, must know in his heart that the duties of royalty under 
a limited monarchy demand the very highest qualities of tact, 
temper, and resource. ‘’Taint all lavender” by any means ; that 
is to say, their duties do not begin and end in reviewing, wearing 
cocked hats, scarlet and bullion, and attending “functions.” There 
is opportunity for the very highest sort of statesmanship and 
management, inevitably the more delicate and difficult, since the 
process is, at root, but a process of suggestion. The historian of 
another age will say how much Europe in these last fifty years has 
owed to the conciliatory sagacity of our own wise sovereign lady 
Queen Victoria; the everyday chronicler notes in his weekly 
diary, meanwhile, the constant services of her son the Prince of 
Wales. In his farewell to General Buller at Waterloo, in his 
simple, but (as Colonel Arthur Paget justly ca'led them) inspiriting 
words to the Scots Guards, closing with, “‘Good-bye to you all, 
and God bless you,” the Prince was but giving us other excellent 
instances of how admirably he understands his métier. “ Every 
time a coker-nut” in fact. It is a splendid Prince. 


The inexorable logic of facts seems to be forcing Mr. Rose-Innes 
nearer and nearer the political helm at the Cape. We must expect 
to hear much of him in the near future. Listen, then, to the dictum 
passed upon him by a life-long friend. “ Rose-Innes is a political 
parallel to Asquith, only more enthusiastic. He possesses Asquith’s 
remarkable power of lucid compression, as may be seen from his 
report on the trial of the Reform prisoners ; but to Asquith’s 
cold calculating temperament Rose-Innes can add the kindling 
fire of ardent political beliefs. By marriage he is connected with 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, by education and by mental qualities he is 
eminently suitable to assist in carrying out the enlightened policy 
of Sir Alfred Milner. Above all, most valuable quality, nothing 
can disturb the nights of Rose-Innes. He would sleep soundly 
were the Boers at Cape Town ; but he would take care before he 
went to rest to take such steps:as would turn them out in the 
morning.” 


Although Miss Florence Marryat has just been moved to 
Langham Lodge from Brighton, she is still dangerously ill, and 
unfortunately the mind which has woven so many romances is 
temporarily affected. She was intensely devoted to two beautiful 
Persian kittens, who rarely left her side. But one died suddenly, 
and the other disappeared on the same day. With the supersti- 
tion fanned by Theosophy, of which she is an ardent devotee, she 
hailed this double calamity as a serious omen, and within three 
days she was stricken down with her present malady. Her famous 
bulldogs disconsolately notice the absence of their loving 
mistress. 


The self-memorialising Kaiser now erects monumental cairns 
on each spot where he kills a stag, and full particulars are 
inscribed on marble slabs. Napoleon never did as much on his 
victorious battlefields. But surely historical commemorations 
should not end here. Will no mural tablet tell us in what room 
the Kaiser learnt to read? shall we not learn whence ccme the 
handkerchiefs into which he sneezes ? 


Our sprightly contemporary, the Pe/ican, publishes “The 
Strange Case of General Buller.” This is an account, communi- 
cated verbally to the Editor by an English Afrikander of standing, 
of an extremely curious premonition entertained by Sir Redvers 
Buller, then a Major on the Staff at Cape Town, concerning the 
issue of the Boer war of 1881, which ended, as we now know, and 
as Major Buller then foresaw, so disastrously. The writer of 
the article heard the story from Sir James Sivewright. Major 
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Buller, it seems, turned up at Mr. Sivewright’s suburban retreat 
filled with misgivings about Colley’s command. He was so per- 
sistently anxious that Mr. Sivewright, as he was then, was at the 
pains to get into telegraphic communication with the British base 
at Mount Prospect, but the reply was reassuring. In the afternoon 
a message came announcing Colley’s defeat and death. Then 
came the interesting part. Major Buller went at once to his chief at 
Cape Town, Sir Leicester Smith, the General Officer commanding, 
and besought him for both their careers’ sake to go to Natal by boat 
and assume the command. In that case it is generally believed the 
Boers would have been swiftly drubbed without any reference to 
Mr.Gladstone. Sir Leicester Smith refused, agreed, and eventu- 
ally failed to turn up at the rendezvous decided upon, and the 
world is left moralising on the romance of destiny which sends 
Sir R. Buller to the Cape “to win those laurels which eighteen 
years before he vainly sought to press upon another.” 


Lord de la Warr is the first Earl who has become a war 
correspondent, and our pink contemporary, the G/ode, may be 
congratulated on having chosen a most energetic contributor. 
Short, well-knit, strong and alert, with shrewd eyes and a fair 
moustache, he is a man of immense energy. Having set himself 
the arduous task of making Bexhill a rival to Eastbourne and 
Brighton, year by year he sees the little town expanding. He 
acts as Chairman of its County Council, Captain of its Fire 
Brigade, and even shows the congregation into their pews on 
Sundays. He married a daughter of Lord Brassey, and has not 
only yachted a great deal, but he once led a team into the cricket 
field against the Australians. Although involved in the Hooley 
cases, he came out with clean hands. He is emphatically a man, 
and a good fellow into the bargain. 


Although Professor Max Miiller is in excellent spirits, his 
health is causing his friends grave anxiety. The distinguished 
Professor of Philology has only partially rallied from a severe 
attack of jaundice, which has sorely tried a constitution impaired 
by sixty years of enthusiastic study. Dr. Lauder Brunton has 
held a consultation with Dr. Simmonds, and it is said that sudden 
attacks of drowsiness, from weakness, have to be specially fought. 
From all parts of the world will be wafted good wishes for the 
speedy restoration of the health of Ox‘ord’s famous scholar and 
most genial linguist. 


Everything has its place in the eternal plan. Readers of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Travailleurs de Ja Mer,” may have questioned the utility 
of the horrible cuttlefish therein described. A visitor to the coast 
of Brittany this season noticed the great number of these creatures 
brought up by the nets, and raised the same impious question, But 
the simple fisherfolk answered him at once. ‘They said it was used 
to make tinned lobster of. 


The old, old quarrel between the stage and the dramatic critic 
has broken out in the Scottish capital. The Edinburgh Lvening 
News has lately been saying some very strong things regarding 
the dramas put upon the stage in the local theatres, notably Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s “ Little Minister” and Mr. Anthony Hepe’s “ Rupert 
of Hentzau,” and also regarding the various actors who have 
played in them. The criticism has certainly been very severe, 
and the language not always well chosen. But whether it justified 
the measures which have been taken by the proprietors of the two 
Edinburgh theatres is another question. These have withdrawn 
their advertisements from the paper, and also the complimentary 
tickets to its dramatic critic. This, of course, has revived the 
question as to whether managers consider a notice as a guid pro 
guo for an advertisement. That some of them do is beyond doubt. 
Unlike some other newspapers in similar circumstances, the 
Edinburgh Evening News is not, however, to ignore the perform- 
ances in the theatres. But instead of giving a notice each week, 
as hitherto, it will “in future only criticise the pieces which are 
new to Edinburgh.” When it has done this its “ duty to the 
public will be discharged.” The criticism in such circumstances 
is likely to be breezy. 
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A FROLIC 


SWING yo’ lady roun’ an’ roun’, 
Do de bes’ you know ; 

Mek yo’ bow an’ p’omenade 
Up an’ down de flo’ ; 

Mek dat banjo hump huhse’f, 
Listen at huh talk : 

Mastah gone to town to-night ; 
‘Tain’t no time to walk. 


Lif’ yo’ feet an’ flutter thoo, 
Run, Miss Lucy, run ; 
Reckon you'll be cotched an’ kissed 
’*Fo’ de night is done. 
You don’ need to be so proud— 
I’s a-watchin’ you, 
An’ I’s layin’ lots o’ plans 
Fu to git you, too. 


Moonlight on de cotton-fiel’ 
Shinin’ sof’ an’ white, 
Whippo’will a-tellin’ tales 
Out thaih in de night ; 
An’ yo’ cabin’s ’crost ce lot: 
Run, Miss Lucy, run ; 
Reckon you'll be cotched an’ kissed 
’Fo’ de night is done. 


Paul Laurence Duntar, in the ** Century.” 


He was a parson of the old school, punctilious, dignified. The 
house next his lodgings at Barmouth sheltered a family of daughters 
who sang daily for at least fourteen hours. At the Club, being 
asked in the hearing of the father of the musical daughters how 
he was enjoying his visit, he replied incisively : ‘God is more 
merciful than man, for I nowhere read that He sent even Pharaoh 
a plague of Soprani.” 
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SAVOY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, and Every Saturday Afternoon at 2.30. 
H.M.8. PINAFORE. 
By W. S. Gicpert and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Followed by TRIAL BY JURY. 
Box office, 9 to 11 P.M. 


R. D'OYLY CARTE, A/anager. 
MR. JOHN HARE. 





G LOBE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager. 


EVERY EVENING at 8 precisely (doors 7.30). 

THE GAY LORD QUEX. By Artuur W 
MATINEE every Saturday at 2 (aoors 1.30). 
SPECIAL WEDNESDAY MATINEE, October 25, at 2 o'clock. 
Box Office (Mr. Holmes), 10 to 10. 


PINERO. 


Telephone 2614, Gerrard. 





[DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Every Evening, at 7.30, a New and Original Drama, HEARTS ARE 
TRUMPS. By Cectt Raceicu. With powerful Cast. Ma.inées Every Wednes- 


day, Thursday, and Saturday, at 1.30. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
Directors, WILLIAMSON and Muscrove, Limited. 
SECOND YEAR. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, 
THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
“ The subject of all the town talk.” 
Box office open at the Theatre from 1o till 10. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2. 
Every Night, at 8. 


LYCEUM. 
MR. WILSON BARRETT’S SEASON. 
THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, by Witson Barrerr. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2. 
Box office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open 10 till 10. 


Box office now open. 











THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
A ROYAL FAMILY—THE CHRISTIAN 


Even if ‘*A Royal Family” had not proved the very 
pleasant thing it is—‘‘a charming piece of Marivaudage,” 
the Doyen of playgoers calls it—I for one should have had 
enough to make me happy in its show of uniforms. Sir,” 
said Doctor Johnson, when talking of dress, ‘‘ were I to 
have anything fine, it should be very fine. Were I to 
wear a ring, it should not be a bauble, but a stone of 
great value. Were I to wear a laced or embroidered 
waistcoat, it should be very rich.” Never were uniforms 
so goodly as at the Court Theatre, being, indeed, not 
only richer than anything the Doctor dreamed of, but 
‘* airy nuncios ” as well, romantic, ‘‘ reducing dreams.” A 
uniform should appeal to the eye; but its true target is 
the fancy ; only for some of us it must in that case be a 
credible uniform. No doubt it is illusion all, a mere effect 
of always wanting to go to Vienna, and never (perhaps 
mercifully) being able to go there. But these aides de- 
camp of Arcacia—the crimson hussar with golden braid- 
ing, the pale-blue lancer with silver facings—not strictly 
German, or Austrian, or Russian, yet fill the mind with 
delightful possibilities. These, and the first five minutes 
of the first act, in which we see them first, quite did my 
business. . . . It isa perfect morning of early summer, and 
in an ante-room of the Royal Palace of Caron the windows 
are wide open. Outside the square below are the guards 
parading and the happy people. Within are the aides, 
the Court officials, and the Queen Mother. Enter the 
King and Queen of Arcacia. A moment of humorous 
preparation and the King steps on the balcony. Bang 
goes the national anthem of Arcacia, the aides stand at 
salute, the King bows, the people below roar themselves 
hoarse ; while in the stalls of the Court Theatre a weary 
Londoner murmurs grateful prayers for Captain Marshall, 
who has brought him back to sea-board Bohemia. There, 
in truth, is the charm of ‘‘ A Royal Family,” a piece com- 
pact ofa certain sort of charm and little else. It is sea- 
board Bohemia made modern. The intrigue may be 
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threadbare. We have heard before of people who 
don’t want to marry one another, but fall in love 
under other names ; it was not a very original Cardinal 
who led the Princess of Arcacia to accept the Crown 
Prince of Kurland. But the setting here is everything, 
It were well, no doubt, if the entire Court did not speak in 
epigrams, or spoke them naturally, instead of painfully 
reciting them, in obvious anxiety to ‘‘ get the words all 
right.” It were well, perhaps, if Captain Marshall had 
restrained his aptitude for phrasing. But, after all, the 
loves of Celestine Victorine Angela and Victor Constantine 
are told with prettiness and humour, and it was a capital 
idea to hide them in a tree above the Royal tea party. 
Miss Gertrude Elliott’s Princess was delightful, as soon 
as she had so far overthrown her nervousness as to be 
herself. Mr. Eric Lewis’s King is really what used to be 
called a Creation. One cannot justify the too constant 
apparition of the Police Commissioner, nor the too tragic 
attitudes of Father Anselm, who is not in the picture; but 
for the rest, if asked to justify one’s delight in this Royal 
Family and their surroundings, I should point to their 
delightful names and say they are worthy of them, and 
add with confidence that that is my case. Seaboard 
Bohemia ! 

Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Christian ” in the version dramatised 
by the author from his popular novel was received on 
Monday night with the usual marks of public interest and 
applause—the popular verdict which it sought, and, as we 
think, deserved. As the critic of the Zvmes remarked 
next day, ‘‘ its aim is to excite our emotion rather than to 
imitate life,” and in that aim the ‘‘ Christian” has suc- 
ceeded. Having said so much, to dwell on its improbabi- 
lities and defects of construction seems to one superfluous. 
These are not worth the attention of any critic who is 
not actually so compelled, unless, indeed, he is suffering 
from nervous depression upon hearing of this author's 
remarkable profits. As there is one world of the moon 
and one of the stars, so there is one of literature and one of 
the theatre. The ‘‘ Christian” is frankly theatrical and 
effective. It has been compared (by way of hurting its 
author’s feelings), to the ‘‘Sign of the Cross,” but in 
the next line after this pleasant parallel one is assured of 
the critic’s surprise that a curtain which ‘‘ knocked” Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s admirers was hissed by Mr. Caine’s. 
Possibly the audience in either case was_ recruited 
differently. At all events this audience was held, although 
the demand on their emotions was rather much for the 
exponents of the melodrama. 

It is said to be occasionally the custom, if you do not 
like an author and do not wish to condemn every partici- 
pant in his production, to praise the actors at the expense 
of the play; and an impartial observer cannot help noticing 
that this has been done in the case of the ‘‘ Christian.” 
He desires, therefore, to record his undying conviction 
that with such exceptions as Miss Millward and Mr. 
Webster, the acting in the ‘‘ Christian,” in spite of a 
certain bustle, probably reached a lower level than is 
common even in England. Granted the impossibilities of 
John Storm, and the fact that we do not recognise the 
Archdeacon, however much Mr. Caine insists that his 
sayings are all attributable to some one of several living 
clergymen—there is no reason why Mr. Waring should talk, 
walk, and generally demean himself ina manner so remote 
from human experience, nor why Mr. Grove should play 
the Archdeacon in a spirit of most solemn farce. Mr. 
Waring’s is the more serious misconception, because at 
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every step and word he shifts the sympathy of the audience 
to the wrong shoulders. These are Drake’s, Father Storm’s 
rival, and as Drake is Mr. Webster, are only too attractive 
already. It is an unequal contest. Glory, being a Manx 
maid of unusual vivacity and beauty alone in London, has 
two friends who have known her always—(a) a smart, 
careless young man, who gets her an engagement at a 
music-hall, and designs for her a position of greater con- 
fidence in his own household ; and (4) an earnest young 
man, who has taken semi-monastic vows, and who watches 
over her to defeat the other. Unluckily the latter is so 
pragmatic and impossible that from the moment you meet 
the three at Peel in the prologue until the end, when 
Drake handsomely accepts his defeat, the honours are 
with the sinner, not the saint. Revision no doubt is 
necessary, but Miss Millard’s appearance as the heroine, 
Miss Hall Caine’s Polly in what Mr. Malcolm Watson 
describes as ‘‘a fine and exquisite moment,” the various 
effects, and the vigour with which the piece goes on seem 
to promise the ‘‘ Christian” a popular success. _Y. B. 


MEMORIES 


Last night I sat for hours on the ledge of my bed-room 
window smoking and looking out into the night. A 
south-western wind kept blow, blowing among the thick 
foliage of the trees, a soft whispering song which in boy- 
hood I heard without heeding, and that now fills the mind 
with the strangest dream-like thoughts. It bloweth where 
it listeth, indeed ; but out of the past it comes bearing a 
myriad of ghosts and outlined figures. Yet, even when 
following out its fanciful suggestions little material facts 
arise to suggest definite tangible points in life. Ina lull 
of the wind I hear beneath me a little pleased croak, and 
in the starlight can even see dim swift little forms 
hurrying hither and thither on the lawn. Just as they 
used to of old, the waterhens steal up from the moat after 
dark and pilfer what food the peacocks and guinea-fowl 
have left. How tame they used to be coming up to the 
windows in winter, and claiming to go shares with the 
thrush and the blackbird, but scurrying under the shrubs 
when a hungry squirrel ventured down from the ash-tree 
and braved the little spaniel Flossie! She would bark at the 
sight as if she meant to pull the house down, but he knew 
from experience that she could not get out. Then above all 
rises the deliberate sweet stroke of the Castle Bell—it goes 
on to eleven and still a croak or two comes from the great 
rookery. By earliest dawn it is deserted; but at this 
season it would appear as if during the whole night rest- 
less members of the flock wake up, caw a little and go to 
sleep again. The first sound to greet one in early morning 
is the cooing of the wood-pigeon—that persistent year- 
long lover. But everyone returns to the sweetest of all 
known sounds, the west wind blowing among the many- 
leaved elms that encompass the house. It fans your cheek 
in the darkness, and it brings to your heart vision dream 
fancy, whatsoever the past contains, and lo! as you listen 
this great transformation happens—for a moment you are 
rapt entirely out of the fever and heat of the fray, you sit 
on the outer edge of life and see it all as a spectator only, 
the endless procession, the din and fury, the battle in 
which you were a participant. But it passes over your 
mind like a panorama, like cloud shadows flying over a 
wide landscape. 

And still one returns to the material. I have in the 
afternoon gone to visit the Dene, and, behold, no Dene 
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was there. ‘‘A man can do what he likes with his own,” 
and the owner has cut it down. There were only thick 
round stumps to show where the tall beautiful beeches 
had been. What a feat it was to climb to the rooks’ nests 
at the top! The wood-owls used to hoot all round the 
wood by night, and even in daylight we used to see and 
chase them flying in the deep shadows. Nota cranny is 
left for them to hide innow. There was the jackdaws’ 
tree and the starlings’ tree—only stumps of them are left. 
A crooked Jaburnum used to droop its burning blossoms 
at the corner—it has been sawn up for firewood. The 
tree beside it, in the cleft of which the sparrow-hawk 
nested, has undergone a similar fate. On the banks we 
used to gather baskets of early primroses—they are 
covered with rank grass now. The once beautiful 
Dene is itself only an ugly ground scar between two 
fields, bereft of its flowers, deserted by the wild 
creatures that lived there, its poor nakedness ex- 
posed to the daylight. I have heard not one but 
many fathers tell their sons it was the place they 
would like best of all others to take them to—it was a 
place so fair in itself, so fullof happy memories. But now 
who will believe them? They wanted the timber, or they 
thought it desirable to change the woodland into agri- 
cultural land, and who for the sake of a sentimental idea, an 
idle regret, would forego a practical purpose? It is true 
that some of us feel as though a sacred grove had been 
profaned by a woodman’s axe, but that counts for nothing. 
And, after all, though a man may ‘‘ do what he likes with 
his own,’ it is but little that he can effect. A house may 
be pulled down, a river-dam let loose, a_ plantation 
destroyed, but hill, field, and stream remain intrinsically to 
us what they were to our forefathers. And, indeed, for 
me they have a sadness so ineffable that I have resolved 
to turn my back upon these familiar scenes and look upon 
them no more. The landscape that recalls no past and 
suggests no memory will surely yield a purer delight. 


MAN AND BEAST IN AFRICA 


Ir anyone wishes to see how thin the veneer of civilisa- 
tion is over the original savage that slumbers in each of 
us, let him tell a good hunting story to an average 
audience. And the more slaughter and risk that can be 
got into it the better. We used to live by, and find our 
chief glory in, that sort of thing in our cave-man incarna- 
tion, and our bones have not forgotten it if our brains 
have. And it cannot be denied that M. Foa’s book* 
appeals to us powerfully in this respect. Like the small 
youth of tender years to whom the donne bouche of an 
afternoon of Bible stories was found in the crooning 
refrain, ‘‘ An’ Bliaff’s head was all bluggy, bluggy as 
everyfink,” the lust of the natural man for slaughter can 
be gratified on almost every page. Five hundred real 
‘* kills” in three hundred pages, to say nothing of bush- 
bucks, blue-bucks, wild pigs, agoutis, wild-cats, and such 
‘*small deer,” which were killed for the pot, snared, or 
poisoned. Lest the incongruity of the last item in such a 
list should raise a smile, we hasten to add that M. Foa 
declares that not only wild-cats but leopards and lions 
make an excellent stew, between veal and hare in flavour. 

Nearly three years were consumed in this grande chasse, 
which ran completely across Central Africa from Mozam- 
bique and the Zambesi on the East to Stanley Falls and 

* “After Big Game in Central Africa.” By Ed¢ovard Fca, F.R.G.S. 
London: A, & C, Black. 
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the mouth of the Congo on the West. As a triumph of 
human endurance, pluck, and skill in slaughter it was 
magnificent ; but it would be a misnomer to term it sport, 
either in respect of the attitude of its successful promoter 
or the pleasure it gives to the reader. M. Foa has simply 
made a business of killing animals, a most skilful, labori- 
ous, and successful business, itis true; but, speaking as a 
naturalist and a sportsman, one cannot but regret the 
accident which turned his indomitable energy and enter- 
prise in this direction. It would have been better ex- 
pended in wrecking railroads or blowing mine-bubbles or 
dynamiting Tsars, for such destruction can easily be made 
good ; but nothing can restore the departing giants of the 
Dark Continent. It is as if a man should spend three years 
in devising means for a successful shot at the Venus de 
Milo with a Gatling gun, followed by a dattwe of Raphaels 
and Correggios. 

From one point of view the exploit is full of dramatic 
interest. To see the contemptible little featherless biped, 
man, going calmly forth on foot, armed only with the 
spitting iron tube-teeth of his own devising, to meet and 
slay the monarchs of the forest in single combat, is an 
impressive spectacle. We seem again to behold primitive 
man as he really is, stripped of his thin coating of civilisa- 
tion, simply the shrewdest, the coolest, the most dangerous 
animal that walks. Our hunter-scientist has become 
again one of the animals, only cleverer. Even his garb is 
in keeping with the reversion. For clothing he has 
simply a thin brown cotton shirt, low in the neck and 
sleeveless, short breeches of the same colour, a pith 
helmet, felt shoes, and a cartridge-belt. Arms and legs 
bare, ‘‘so that there is nothing for the thorns to catch 
on”! His chief regret is that his soles and skull-cap are 
not thick enough to permit him to go barefoot and bare- 
headed like the natives; but this, as he regretfully re- 
marks, comes only ‘‘ by constant practice from tenderest 
years.” When it rains, he slips off everything except 
helmet and boots, puts on a breech-cloth, and goes wet 
and shiny. Then, when the rain stops, you are dry at 
once, and without doubt ‘‘ the best waterproof ever in- 
vented is the human skin.” Only you cannot wear it in 
Piccadilly. His outfit and retinue are reduced to the 
same polished simplicity. No beaters, no elephants, no 
fellow-sportsmen. Just a handful of tried and trained 
native hunters, who carry his spare guns, do his 
tracking, climb trees to discover the whereabouts of 
animals in thick cover, skin and cut up, but have 
no part in either the attack or the defence. His tactics 
are based on the unvarnished instinct of the desert. 
And here lies the secret of his success. Brushing aside 
the nonsense-cobwebs which have been spun about the 
vastly superior keenness of animals’ senses, he has gone 
to the heart of things, and realised that, if only you avoid 
frightening his nose, a lion’s or an elephant’s eye or ear 
is as poor a thing as our own and as easily eluded. 
Match your background fairly well, and keep perfectly 
still when he is looking in your direction, and he can no 
more see you than you can a quail in the stubble. Avoid 
that to animals most hateful and terrifying of all sounds, 
the ‘‘clack” of the human voice, and you may break 
branches and rustle grass almost with impunity. To this 
end, when the trail is hot, all communication among the 
members of this human hunting pack is made by carefully 
arranged cries of animals and birds, each of which has a 
particular meaning. 

To see this little leash of brown and black panthers 
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stealing up the wind upon—nay, into the very midst of— 
a herd of lordly elephants, or a royal convocation of lions 
around the body of a dead zebra, is a revelation of the 
possibilities of the human animal. Twenty yards is my 
gentleman’s preferred range; pick out the specimen with 
the tusks or the mane that pleases you most; wait till he 
exposes precisely the spot of his anatomy where your 
three-ounce bullet is to be planted, preferably the base of 
the ear or the point of the shoulder. Then ‘Crash! 
Boom !” and down you go, still as a dead partridge behind 
your tussock, knowing that your half-infuriated, half- 
stunned, and wholly bewildered victim will not charge 
unless he can see something move or hear a human voice, 
When he turns his head or limps away, fire again, and so 
on, until the measuring tape can be produced and the 
victory recorded iu proper form. 

This form of attack is more dangerous with elephants 
than with lions, because these giants are almost certain 
to rush violently in some direction, either in panic or rage, 
and if one of them happens to come your way as you 
squat toad fashion, it will make little difference to your 
executors whether it was in fear or in fury that he trod 
on you. It is like stampeding a herd of locomotives 
headed your way, and then lying down among the 
switching-tracks. Now this sort of thing takes courage, 
far more than most of us pretend to, cool resourcefulness, 
and a wonderful insight into the minds of beasts, and as 
a recreation or an occasional exhibition of possibilities it 
is superb. But repeated or attempted to be repeated every 
day for a month, and for as many months as the weather 
permits for three years, it ceases to be sport—to say 
nothing of humanity. 

Another interesting secret of the animal mind that M. 
Foa has penetrated is the attitude of the large carnivora 
towards man. This is shown in his extraordinary reckless- 
ness in night hunting. Night after night, for weeks at a 
stretch, he would sit near the margin of some lonely pool 
in the forest, regularly frequented by lions, leopards 
panthers, wolves, with no protection whatever save at 
times a slight hut of branches to hide him, but more often 
on the bare ground with a few shovelfuls of earth thrown 
up behind him, or in a hollow scooped out of an ant-hill, 
to lessen the danger of an attack in the rear. And 
as any lion which came up from his side of the 
pond could both smell him and see him in the dusk, 
why was he not pounced on by this ferocious beast, 
who, as the Scriptures inform us, goeth about seeking 
whom he may devour? The secret seems to lie in our 
human odour. Little as it may flatter our pride of personal 
cleanliness and Pears’ Soap, there is no question that the 
human skin gives off a powerful and, to most wild 
animals, intensely disagreeable odour. An elephant will 
scent a man three miles when the wind is right, and a 
deer nearly half that distance. We are far from being the 
inviting tit-bit that we imagine ourselves. It is, of 
course, well known that tigers and lions only take to man- 
eating when their teeth have become too poor to kill 
cattle. Man-eaters are almost invariably old, decrepit, 
broken-toothed, scrawny beasts, whose skins and skulls 
are practically useless as trophies. The fact of the matter 
seems to be that the lion and tiger look upon us, from our 
odour and murderous habits, as an inferior order of car- 
nivorous vermin, whom no respectable beast would meddle 
with, except in self-defence, or eat save in times of famine. 

And we thought it was due to an instinctive recognition 
of our divine right of dominion! Woops HuTcCHinson, 
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THE WASTER 


HE was a tall, spare man, on the right side of thirty —this waster. 
Clean-shaven, long-limbed, and straight-featured, with ardent blue 
eyes and lightish hair, which fell in a loose wave across his high 
white forehead. The rest of his face was sunburnt ; he had the 
rounded chin and the full under lip of the voluptuary, and his 
head sloped off at the back with somewhat sinister portent. 

Theodora was critically regarding the back of his head now, as 
he sat beside her on the lounge in the verandah overlooking the 
tennis court—his elbows on his knees, his eyes downcast on his 
white shoes. 

Theodora was not beautiful ; but possessed the far more useful 
quality of making peopte fancy her so, a gift which stands a 
woman good long after actual beauty has vanished. Fine eyes 
and an exquisitely dainty presence helped her to make life feverish 
for most of the young men who came her way. 

She possessed, however, a Soul—(she thought of it with a 
capital S)—and spent the best part of her life in its sedulous culti- 
vation. It was this preoccupation which caused her to disregard 
the advances of her admirers, one and all of whom fell below her 
standard of spiritual development. She walked through life look- 
ing for a Twin-Soul that should equal her own in depth and 
loftiness. This, with rare feminine inconsistency, she imagined 
she had found in the Waster—-a delusion doubtless influenced more 
by that individual’s eyes and laugh and swinging walk than by any 
evidences of spirituality on his part. 

But to-day she studied anew the shape of his chin and head, 
and racked her brain for an explanation of his changed manner. 

“Do tell me what is wrong, dear,” she said softly, at length 
breaking a prolonged silence. “It’s no good saying nothiny’s the 
matter, because I can see it. Three months ago you said I was 
the one woman on earth and the only one 

“ And I meant it, too,” muttered the man, not looking up. 

“Well, have you discovered that there is more than one woman 
in the world since then? Is that it?” 

“Of course not.” He puta listless arm round her, and kissed 
her carelessly, still avoiding her eyes. A pang shot through the 
woman’s heart as she remembered the passion of his embrace 
when he had made his declaration only three months ago. 

It had come about in a curious way on her sister’s wedding- 
day. He had never seemed to prefer her to May, or to entertain 
any deep feeling towards either of them, but had merely constituted 
one of their “retinue.” His apparent indifference had, perhaps, 
piqued them. Both thought he would make an ideal lover, and 
they agreed that, in spite of the long friendship, they really knew 
very little of him, beyond that he had charming manners, played 
tennis and danced well, and held his own in general conversation, 
although in /é/es-d-/é¢e, it must be owned, he was somewhat heavy 
onthe hand. His was the inscrutable shallowness which passes 
for depths to the uninitiated student of humanity. 

The day came that Theo had dreaded for months—the day 
that robbed her of the companion and confidante of her life. 
It passed in such a whirl that, looking back on May’s wedding 
afterwards, the function recalled but a confusion of gowns and 
flowers, to the tune of the Wedding March and the accompaniment 
of much gush and tears, ‘The only distinct picture was May’s 
radiant face at the carriage window. For the whole served but 
as a background for that supreme moment after the bridal pair had 
driven away, when, surprised weeping in a quiet corner by Will, 
Theo suddenly found herself in his arms, her heart'stirred to fear 
and wonder by the ardent kisses he pressed on her lips. 

Then ensued a happy time for Theodora. The dreaded void 
in her life caused by her sister’s marriage was filled at once. Her 
ideal of companionship had always centred itself in a devoted and 
cultured lover, and here he was at her feet. Marriage had no 
place in her thoughts. She did not want to be married for years 
to come; and Will’s prospects were confined to the doubtful 
possibility of one day paying off his debts. All she wanted was a 
lover, a companion, a Twin-Soul to walk in sweet communion with 
her own, whose existence would give a weight and meaning to 
every trivial action of her life ; who would come and see her often 
and tell her she was the most desirable woman on earth, and that 
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her kisses were the wine of life to him; to whom in his absence 
she could pour out her heart in long, long letters ; who would 
read the same books, think the same thoughts ; with whom she 
could indulge at pleasure in endless fascinating discussions on 
Love and Death and Life and Fate, and dissect the psychological 
problems which had such a magnetic attraction for her complex 
modern mind (Theodora loved to think of herself as a Complex 
Modern). Than this she asked no more of life. 

And for a brief period it had been hers. A very brief period 
it now seemed in retrospect ; but it was not until the day before 
that the actuality of the change in Will was borne in upon her. 
She wrinkled her white brow in despairing puzzlement. The man 
who sat beside her, staring at his boots and answering her in 
monosyllables, was not the being around whom she had woven her 
idealising glamour. Why the change and whence dated it? 

“Let’s have a game of tennis,” he broke into her reverie. 
“ IVs no good wasting the whole afternoon.” 

“TI don't want to play just now,” she said. “I want you to tell 
me all that you are thinking of. There’s a kind of barrier, a cloud- 
harrier between us—something’s wrong. Tell me. I must know” 
She bent forward and took hold of his coat, trying to compel him 
to look at her. “Tell me, Will,” she repeated, “put aside the 
curtains of your heart, and let me see into it.” 

A groan escaped the Waster. 

“Good Heavens ! Theo, you do call things by such high-falutin’ 
names. You only mean ‘speak up and have done with it,’ and yet 
you wrap it up in such phrases as cloud-barriers, curtains of my 
heart, and heaven knows what jargon.” 

The woman drew back, hurt almost to tears. He had said 
more than he intended, and a kind of despairing relief came to his. 
eyes at having taken the plunge. ‘“ Er—” he added, half depre- 
catingly, “you really do come it too strong, little girl—the idealism 
business.” 

“How you have changed !” she exclaimed, half involuntarily. 

“ No, I’ve not, not a bit. I’m just as I was. It’s your estimate 
of me that’s all wrong ; you’ve twisted such a lot of imaginative 
flummery around me and tried to imagine me an utterly different 
man to what I really am.” 

She stared hard at him with wide-open, pained, dark eyes. 

“ T—I can’t understand—you were all right yesterday. Then— 
then—don’t you care for that kind of thing after all?” 

“I'd do a lot for you, Theo, but, to tell you the truth, I’m rather 
out of it with your Rossetti, and—and—this chap ”—he picked up 
the volume of Matthew Arnold which she had asked him to read 
to her earlier in the afternoon—“ and,—er—looking at the stars 
for hours without speaking for fear of ‘spoiling it,’ like you wanted 
to do last night—and all that sort of thing.” 

“Then have you been acting all these months?” she asked in 
a hard cold voice. 

The Waster did not answer. She tried to read his averted 
profile. ‘You've been acting all the time, have you?” she 
repeated, and a note of sudden anger and passion leapt up in her 
voice. ‘You don’t care for me any more, then!” she cried, 
clutching his arm. 

“ |—ah—er—why of course I do; what an idea!” he stam- 
mered uneasily, rising to his feet and fronting her for the first 
time. ‘“ You're too fanciful ; let’s drop it—come out and have a 
sett.” 

He was a goodly figure of a man as he stood up to his full 
height, straightening his shoulders, and Theodora’s face softened 
into a wistful expression as she looked up at him. 

“ Come on !” he repeated, “run and fetch your racquet.” 

But she did not move. “If you never speak the truth again, 
speak it now,” she said, earnestly. “ Will, do you still love me?” 

“Why, of course, my dear child,” he repeated impatiently. 
“You take things so seriously; you are—er—always worrying 
about love.” Her fixed eyes compelled the truth ; he shifted his 
gaze with a muttered curse. “ Well, net quite in that way, then,” 
he admitted weakly. 

“ You don’t love me?” 

“No,” said the man, between his teeth. He sat down heavily 
again, breathing hard and staring unseeingly in front of him. 

Theodora gave a little gasp, and for a few minutes there was 
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silence. Then, through the clamour of her emotions, she became 
aware that one thought stood out clearly—the astounding fact 
that she did not care. It scarcely seemed possible—but never- 
theless it remained an unassailable truth. She did not care! 

She could not stop to analyse it, but her former trembling 
apprehensiveness vanished. This consciousness gave her at once 
mastery over herself. She pitied the fuming, shamefaced man at 
her side. 

“ ’m waiting for your explanation,” she remarked calmly, after 
the pause had been prolonged a little further. 

The Waster again drew a deep breath. “I shall always 
esteem your friendship higher than that of any other—” he 
began in a low voice. 

“Of course!” rejoined Theo sarcastically. 

Another pause. 

“You will always be my ideal of a good and beautiful 
woman——” 

* Thanks !” 

‘* And——” he hesitated. 

“Go on—go on,” she pressed. 

* But, I don’t know how it is, somehow you're not a bit the girl 
I thought you were when I—er ig 

“You had known me two years before you— er —” 

“] know ; there’s no excuse. I’ve behaved abominably. God 
‘knows I’m sorry enough; but it’s a true saying that no man 
knows a woman till he has kissed her, and I had no idea until we 
became lovers how deep you were. You're so desperately serious, 
Theo.” 

“Serious? 1?” 

“Terribly ; and you're so intellectual. I’m right out of my 
depths with you. Really, 1 might as well tell you, the sort of 
thing you like to talk about is clean over my head. It’s some- 
times rather a trial to me.” He spoke hurriedly and with evident 
distress. 

“ Out of your depths?” she repeated incredulously ; “to hear 
you talk one would fancy I were a fearful blue-stocking, bristling 
with erudite statistics. What, my little superficialities— Rossetti’s 
sonnets, and an occasional dipping into Matthew Arnold—quoting 
Omar in the rose-walk, and discussing the colours of Wagner’s 
music? Heavens, and you call ¢Aat depths! If I’d made you 
read Spencer's ‘ Synthetic Philosophy,’ now = 

““O, God forbid!” groaned the man, piously. “ You may laugh, 
Theo, and of course you'll despise me, but whether it’s only super- 
ficiality to you, it’s above my head, and all that idealising gets on 
my nerves frantically.” He caught his breath, fearful before his 
own frankness, but—no sound coming from Theo, whose face he 
had not once looked at since his admission of changed feeling— 
he continued nervously. ‘The fact is we’ve been mistaken in 
each other. I’m an absolutely prosaic and practical man, and 
you're all nerves and idealism with your head full of romances ; 
and your imagination alone is enough to stump any fellow—I 
never knew anything like it.” 

“And yet,” she returned, “I remember your telling me that 
what first attracted you was the fact that I had so much more zz 
me than most girls. Now, to this very depth you attribute your 
change of feelings ? ” 

The Waster did not answer. 

“] suppose the truth is,” she exclaimed passionately, “ you are 
so utterly shallow and empty-headed, a brainless doll is all you 
want—pretty lips to kiss—a ‘nice little girl’ to put your arm round, 
and to say ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ when required—that’s good enough for 
you! A living, breathing 4uman woman, with passion in her 
heart and brains in her head, would be wasted on you! Yes, I 
know !” 

She saw a red flush creeping up under his sunburnt skin, but 
he merely bent his head a little lower, and repeated doggedly, “I 
know I’ve behaved badly.” 

Theo laughed with ringing scorn. “A man’s love strangled by 
Star-gazing and sonnets! And 1 thought you were just such 
another as myself, and fancied it appealed to you so intensely, 
that I simply laid myself out for that and nothing else; and 
all the while you were bored to death! Poor boy, what a time 
you must have had! Oh dear, oh dear, what a funny world! .. . 
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Well, it’s a good thing I didn't really care for you, or this would 
have broken my heart.” 

Will looked up for the first time. ‘You didn’t really care?” 
he repeated quietly. ‘“ Then you were amusing yourself?” 

“Oh no, I was in deadly earnest! You caught me in the 
rebound when I was sad and desolate and empty-hearted. I'¢ 
never dreamed of you in that way before, but I was flattered by 
your preference and fascinated by your love-making. I thought 
you would prove the love of my life, and I erected an altar to you 
straight off, in spite of the shape of your head. I am very 
emotional you see, and you made love so thrillingly! 1 thought 
I was going to be very, very happy with a companion after my 
own heart..... You, you, of all men!” She was laughing 
hysterically now. “How you did take me in—oh dear, oh dear! 
It just shows how women will deceive themselves over a good- 
looking man.” 

Will rose to his feet. 

“ One moment,” she cried, controlling herself with an effort. 
“Tell me when the change first began. I only noticed yesterday, 
but, looking back, I see a falling off weeks ago. Tell me, how 
long did it last ?” 

She recalled the countless passionate embraces of the first few 
weeks, the adoring protestations, the ardent letters in which he 
had signed himself “ Yours—soul to soul”; and a woman's 
natural yearning for the “ pretty” emotions of life gave an added 
poignancy to her regret. 

“* How long ?” she repeated, as he stood silent. 
to give, but you convinced me so entirely. 
weeks ?” 

os 

“ What, still less—a week? And after all you said and swore 
only a few days ago! Never will I trust a man again—a week?” 

* No.” 

There was a long pause. ‘ Whatan utter fool I have been to 
believe a man at all!” she said bitterly. ‘ How long then, Will? 
Four days? Three days? Two days?” 

“ Theo,” he said hoarsely, in a hurried, low voice, “I know 
you'll loathe and despise me—the truth is I made a fool of myself 
that first day, and I hadn’t the courage to tell you afterwards. 
You—you looked so lovely—the wedding day, you know . . .” 

Silence. 

“ Ah !” she said at last, very slowly. 
the champagne—o! course! 
Passion.” 

She recalled how she had lavished herself on this man; how 
she had opened the inner sanctuary of her heart to him; to the 
Waster, whose love had been born of champagne and a pretty 
gown ! 

“You coward!” she said, slowly and with passionate bitter- 
ness. ‘O, you coward!’ 

“ As you like,” said he in desperation. 

“You coward !” she repeated. 

He passed through the French window into the drawing-room. 

The door shut. The woman held her head a minute in her 


“T was slow 
A month? Three 


“ The wedding day—and 
And | thought it was a Great 


hands. ‘I don’t really mind,” she told herself aloud, seeking 
conviction. “I don’t really mind—but of course it hurts horribly 
at first. I, 7 who have been so adored! O, what a fool!” 


She walked round the room, and hummed a little tune to her- 
self. “Finis! It’s a horrid word to write”; her eyes fell on the 
disturbed cushions of the lounge where he had sat. “A horrid 
word,” she repeated, “and, dear God! how lonely I am!” 

And the man, walking quickly homeward swinging his tennis 
racquet, softly vowed he would never play the fool with high-falutin 
girls again, 

But when he had knocked the ashes out of his last pipe that 
night, a regretful mood was on him. “She had sweet little ways,” 
he told himself, “and 1ipping eyes. And it was a jolly house to 
go to.” 

And the woman, turning her pillow for the twentieth time and 
assuring herself yet again that she didn’t really mind, sighed as 
she remembered the peculiar fervour of his kisses, and told herself 
that it was a pity all the really “straight” men were so uninspiring. 

MAuD CHURTON. 
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JOHN RUSKIN IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


He was always ready to talk frankly of the celebrated 
people he had known: Turner, the Rossettis, the Brown- 
ings, the Carlyles. For Carlyle hehad the greatest reverence 
and affection, and would speak with a sort of indignant 
amusement of such enthusiasts as wished to enshrine Jane 
Welsh Carlyle as a martyr to ‘‘her man’s” bad temper. 
That Carlyle was frequently grumpy he admitted ; he was 
habitually melancholy—‘‘ but so am |”’; and he was very 
easily irritated. ‘*That clever shrew,” his wife, knew 
this, and by the very tones of her voice, ‘‘as she rasped 
out his name,” could set his nerves on edge in an excess of 
nervous irritation. 

Our host at Brantwood liked one of us to read aloud 
in the evening, or would do so himself, sloping his book 
towards the nearest candle—at Brantwood wax candles and 
firelight are the only artificial lights allowed—but he hardly 
ever in those days needed spectacles. Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels were the favourites just then, asthe damsel, for whose 
benefit he was writing the lecture on the Prophet Daniel, 
had flatly refused to read ‘‘ Harry and Lucy,” and he 
considered a knowledge of Miss Edgeworth’s books an 
essential in the education of any girl. 

He was passionately fond of music—of folk-songs of 
all countries ; and he loved to have Mozart's operas played 
to him. The student of Daniel would also dance every 
evening—not skirt-dancing ; she was too young and her 
skirts too short and skimpy for that—but ‘‘ dances out of 
her own head”; and he would thank her with a serious 
courtesy that sent her to bed to dream of rivalling Taglioni 
herself. To one of the girls after that happy visit he 
writes :— 


“ T have so much to remember that I cannot begin to mope 
yet. But I see myself descending into the future—into 
depths of the inconceivablest woe—unless you come back in 
May. 

“As for T——, I’m too thankful for what I got of her to 
begin yet to hope for any time to come. The good you both 
did for me abides. I slept quite sound last night, and have 
been doing all sorts of good work this morning. As for A——, 
I’m going to send him not some of my books, but all ; only I 
don’t want to choke him off me when he sees the lot of ’em. 
And I’m going to send him the Scarborough sketch he liked, 
but want to write a few words about clear and body-colour 
first for general circulation, and send them to him printed.” 


A few days later :— 


“Yes ; I’m dreadfully alone! Too alone to do anything ! 
No Preterita getting done ; nor anything at all but clearing 
out old letters and clearing up drawers. But that zs progress 
of a sort, more than I’ve ever made before. I wrote twenty- 
five letters yesterday, and was od/iged to begin with one to 
T—— to-day, for she wrote me such a sad account of herself 
that I had to do my best in tutorial and imperial reproof. 

“] believe the next thing lhkely to be done is a botany 
class book—like ethics—the chapters headed ‘Gussie on 
Gooseberries, ‘ Libbie on Lettuce, ‘Kate on Kale, and the 
like—I forget if you had seen Ulric, I’ve got a fifth chapter of 
him on hand. The weather seems to me very dull to-day, but 
I believe the rest of the household is under the same impres- 
sion; and I suppose the sun will shine again some day. 
I hope the books are with A—— by this time, and have set 
the Mousie squeaking.” 


That was how he loved to give pleasure. Just picture 
the joy over that great box of books, all glorious in purple 
calf, which came to set a lasting seal on the memory of a 
so happy visit ! 
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Breakfast at Brantwood was at ten; but the master 
had been up since six, and his day’s work was done before 
he met his guests at breakfast. With breakfast came the 
post-bag—solid proof of the penalties of greatness. The 
number of parcels, to say nothing of letters, from all sorts 
of people, were terrible to contemplate. Sketches, volumes 
of poems—how we groaned under those poems !—manu- 
script awaiting criticism, and letters—some admirative, 
some remonstrating, not to say impertinent—upon every 
conceivable subject! The known handwritings were 
speedily sorted out, and a certain pretty ritual was gone 
through every morning. One letter was always eagerly 
sought for and read first—that from the ‘ Joanie”* of 
Preeterita. We were quite sure that he could not have 
got through his day if the looked-for letter had gone 
amissing. From the time she came to his mother at 
Denmark Hill, a girl of seventeen, her tenderness and 
devotion have never failed him. Only those knowing the 
circumstances can at all realise how for the last twenty 
years every preventable annoyance or distress has been 
spared him by this most sheltering and understanding 
affection ; and it is wholly due to ‘‘ Joanna’s care” that 
Mr. Ruskin is still among us in the honoured serenity of 
his eighty years. 

Such people as judge of Mr. Ruskin’s character by the 
irascible letters which from time to time have appeared in 
the newspapers, are wont to speak of him as “ intel- 
lectually arrogant.” Nothing could be more opposed to 
the mental temper of the real man, especially in his later 
years. In fact, he used to say half piteously that the axe 
had been laid to the roots of his prejudices one by one. 
At the time of which I write, one of his friends was a 
young scientist who both taught, and frankly expressed 
belief in, many theories antipathetic to Mr. Ruskin. Yet 
this never weighed for a moment against the reverent 
affection that he knew his younger friend had for him ; 
and that he was open to criticism, even correction, the 
following quotation from a letter will show: ‘‘I send 
you the lecture book*—my own copy—and please mark 
in it any mistakes or questionable or obscure bits you 
find. I’m just going to reprint it.” Which is pretty 
humble for a man of Ruskin’s standing. 

His Oxford lectures in the winter of ’84 gave rise to 
controversy and discussion ; for he found much to depre- 
cate in. ‘‘ The Pleasures of England” as then exhibited. 
But whether the lectures were generally delightful or not, 
he was, and few who met him that winter will forget how 
the charm of his enthusiasms—mistaken or not—carried 
his hearers away. At Balliol he was to be seen in a 
specially pleasant setting. The Master, of whom he 
always spoke as ‘‘the sweetest of men,” exercised an 
entirely beneficent and soothing influence over him ; 
skilfully leading the conversation away from channels 
likely to be harmfully exciting, and imperceptibly check- 
ing such schemes as threatened to disturb the decorum 
of the University, as, for instance, a choir of girls in 
the cathedral, instead of the choristers. He was of 
course much sought after, and, in his kindly desire not 
to disappoint people, frequently over-tired and over-excited 
himself. At that time he spoke much of the lady—the 
‘* Rosie” of Praeterita—whose tragic death in 1875 closed 
for him a volume that had at one time contained his highest 
hopes and tenderest aspirations. So much has been said 
of her in one place and another that it is no breach of 


* Mrs, Arthur Severn, 
t *‘ Deucalion,” 
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confidence to quote this beautiful description written at 
the end of ’84 :— 


“Rose was tall and brightly fair, her face of the most 
delicately chiselled beauty—too severe to be entirely delightful 
to all people—the eyes gray and, when she was young, full of 
play; after the sad times came, the face became nobly 
serene—and of a strange beauty—so that once a stranger 
seeing her for the first time said ‘she looked like a young 
sister of Christ’s.’” 


After a severe illness in February 1888, he writes from 
Sandgate :— 


“ Yes, if I coudd send you a long letter, saying I was well, 
wouldn’t I? just; but now, when I can only send you short 
lines saying I’m ill, what is the use? Not that I’m ill in any 
grave way that I know of. But I’m very sad. It’s a perfectly 
gray day, snowing wet snow all over sea and land all day, and 
threatening for all night. I’ve had nothing to do since 
morning, and I don’t know what to do till tea. 

“’m alone in a room about the size of a railway carriage. I 
can’t walk about in it (and wouldn't care to, if I could). I’ve 
no books that I care to read (or even would, if I cared to), 
I’m tired of pictures, and minerals, and the sky, and the sea. 
There’s three o’clock, and I wish it was thirty—and I could 
go to bed for the next thirty. 

“But every morning I get some little love-letter from a 
Joanie ora Mousie which makes me think—I had better try 
and keep awake a little longer.” 


This “all is vanity ” mood, happily, never lasted long 
with him. In April of the same year he writes from 
London : ‘‘I had great joy and sense of being in my right 
place to-day in the Turner room, and am going to stay 
in London till people have been taught that they can’t 
make my skin into gloves yet.” Again: ‘‘I went to the 
Private view of the old Water-colour yesterday, and 
there were people glad to see me there. Robert Browning, 
among others. And I’ve been to the British Museum, 
and am staying very contentedly within reach of it* and 
some other places. And I’m not going to theatres, and 
altogether I’m as good just now as I know how to be!” 

Unlike many geniuses, Mr. Ruskin hardly ever in- 
flicted his low spirits on his friends, and he had the 
greatest horror of hurting any one. Perhaps, however, 
the following letter may appeal to those who have at times 
been called upon to admire portions of the human race 


for whom they have but small sympathy :— 


“ Indeed, I’m sorry to have grieved you and A., I knew I 
should, but couldn’t help it. I can’t pretend to care for 
things I don’t care for. I don’t care for babies. Rather have 
an objection to them. Have no respect for them whatsoever. 
Like little pigs ever so much better. Here’s my little wood- 
woman come down to fetch me my faggots; she’s got nine 
piglets to take care of and her whole heart is set on them, and 
I call her Pigwiggina, and inquire for the family very 
anxiously every day—but you really mustn’t expect me to care 
for inferior beings.” 


His heart smote him, though, for he writes a little 
later : ‘‘ But, indeed, you sent me quite a dreadful little 
shriek when I said I didn’t like babies, and you never 
wrote me a word more, and I was very unhappy about it, 
and very thankful for the letter to-day.” 

In explanation of his respect for little Pigs one cannot 
do better than quote from Preterita: ‘‘I became so 
resigned to the adoption of my paternally chosen crest as 
to write my rhymed travelling letters to Joan most 


* At Morley's Hotel. 
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frequently in my heraldic character of ‘Little Pig; or, 
royally plural, ‘‘ Little Pigs,” especially when these letters 
took the tone of confessions, as, for instance, from 
Keswick in 1857 :— 


‘When little Pigs have muffins hot, 
And take three quarters for their lot, 
Then, little Pigs—had better not.’” 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, bedgley, near Paternoster Row 

October 20, 1899. 
My DEAR FANNY,—Why is truth stranger than fiction? Answer: 
Because everything that exists in reality is infinitely more vital, 
more arresting, more complex, than what exists in imagination. 
Nearly always when so-called “ fiction” becomes absorbing, it is 
simply on account of its reproducing or re-localising some real 
experience. And if you tell me that “ The War of the Worlds,” 
for instance, is a fiction stranger than truth, I merely reply that 
should the time ever come for the commencement of hostilities 
between planets, that clever novel would grow as pale and insipid 
beside the records of the eye-witnesses as does the book I have 
in my hand in the light of an imminent future. The book of which 
I am now going to speak is The Reign of George VJ. (Rivington. 
2s. 6d.), a curious forecast, written and printed in 1763, of the 
events to happen between 1900 and 1925. Mr. C. W. C. Oman, 
well known for his valuable historical treatises, contributes to the 
reprint some interesting notes which throw into relief the hopeless 
conflict between the 18th-century gentleman’s prophecies and the 
conditions under which they would have to be fulfilled. George VI. 
is, in some respects, an idealised Frederick the Great, conceived 
to reign in England. He is to add France to the British Empire, 
and, to use Mr. Swinburne’s phrase in a vituperative letter, 
“spawn into existence” an “Academy for Architecture” and 
an “Academy of Painting.” Touching the latter, “Britain had 
never seen a painter that could rank with the first class of foreign 
artists.” Mr. Oman is concerned for Reynolds and Gainsborough ; 
it would be more to the point to say that a prophet should have 
foreseen Turner, Millais, and Whistler. Our author’s estimate of 
the expenditure for 1903 is absurd ; it is less than twelve anda half 
millions. The actual estimates for 1898-9 are eight times as great. 
South Africa and India are not mentioned. Are they to be wiped 
off the globe within the next two months? There is matter enough 
to ponder in the information that the Russians are to invade Eng- 
land, when they will be met by the gallant George who, in spite 
of the disloyalty of Parliament (which will excite him, by the way, 
to turn the Speaker out of the chair), is to gain a brilliant victory 
at Wetherby. The author imagines the foundation of an ideal 
city in Rutlandshire, Stanley to wit (monotonous according to 
present views), of which the buildings I have mentioned form a 
part. It is fair to say that, in divining the danger of a combina- 
tion of France and Russia against England, the author, who is 
anonymous and unknown, shows considerable insight. He also 
foresaw Italian unity, and I may observe that, though his style is 
uninteresting, it is astonishingly like what one would imagine a 
2oth-century primer of history to be written in. But it staggers one 
to think that he had never heard of the Boers, the phonograph, 
Dreyfus, Mother Seigel, the Primrose League, and all the rest of 
the impressive organisation of modern society. Poor feeble 
prophet, let us not seek to drag him from the obscurity he planned 
for himself! Well, he tried to see us, and did not see us, though 
the faith in Englandism as a Panacea, even for France, has not 
declined since his day. 

It is by a not unnatural though idle spasm of thought that I 
pass to a novel entitled As Others See Us, by “ Watson Dyke” 
(Unwin. 6s.). If you remember, Fanny, Catherine in “ North- 
anger Abbey,” you will have an idea of Miss ‘“‘ Dyke's” heroine, 
and it is asa sparkling achievement in the genre of Jane Austen that 
I recommend “ As Others See Us” to your notice. It is all about 
a silly but open-hearted, a deceitful but ingenuous governess in a 
seaside boarding school. She becomes infatuated with a public 
entertainer—an idle and wilful musician of considerable talent and 
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selfishness. It is, of course, the attitude of the spectators—her 
employers, their frigid and correct daughter, their conceited and 
impetuous nephew—which gives the keynote to the book. ‘What 
an aggravating face!” said Mrs. Sorrel to herself, “ looking at one 
like that. I’m sure I wish her mother were not so poor.” And 
the reader subtly shares this feminine intolerance of poor Char- 
lotte’s behaviour. He feels himself on the tenter-hooks every time 
she offends against propriety, and waits for her to be surprised in 
some absurd piece of romanticism with an almost tragic suspense. 
This is the art of the book ; it makes one embarrassed. I find 
myself blushing like you, Fanny, out of sheer fellow-feeling for a 
mortal in deadly earnest compelled to be ridiculous. Though the 
ending is a little lame (intended, no doubt, to reinstate poor 
Charlotte to a ladylike level, and so relieve the mind of her well- 
wishers), I can speak cordially of the lambent humour, the un- 
failing brightness of these pages. 

Hum! “Why this brown study?” you ask. I am wondering, 
Fanny, what Mr. Thomas Hardy will think of the compliment Mr. 
Hume Nisbet has paid him in the dedication of Paths of the Dead 
(John Long. 65.) It is the fashion to praise oneself nowadays, 
and Mr. Nisbet says: “I may tell you candidly I never wrote a 
more interesting romance.” Well, he has achieved a six-shilling 
“dreadful” ; a thing at once honest and hideous. If you read it 
you must follow with no little fidelity to “ realism” the career of a 
bold, bad actress from the time that her form was “matchless” to 
the time when in prison garb it looked like a “ bulging sack” and 
her golden tresses had turned to a “tarnished green.” On the 
other hand, you have the beautiful and talented Beatrice, her under- 
study, who, though the victim of circumstances that are somewhat 
crudely presented (cf Eden Phillpotts and the incomparable Mark 
Rutherford for similar scenes treated very differently), will hold 
your esteem. Mr. Nisbet has certainly a genuine gift for melo- 
drama, and in his hands the six-shilling “blood” may have a 
vogue. But I do not wish to see you “ greedily devouring” such 
fiction, and, as I fancy that is the only way such fiction is read, I 
counsel you to leave it alone. 

You are not an American, yet you might do worse than skim 
Mr. Grant Allen’s European Tour (Grant Richards. 6s). It is 
Mr. Allen’s wish to discount all that is shoddy, pretentious, and 
suburban, and he gives a very cold shoulder to the metropolis of 
the world. However, he admits “it has one really good and local 
thing in it—Westminster Abbey.” I remember that was one 
of the few buildings in London that Morris would “allow,” and I 
shall never forget the indescribable onhomie with which he once 
said, “If you must set up monuments to persons, why not put ’em 
in St. Paul’s? It’s round and chubby enough, and might even be 
improved by ’em.” Chubby! Does not that hit off the dome 
effect with an odd humour that you can’t help subscribing to with 
a laugh, though it makes you angry? But we are deserting Mr. 
Grant Allen. He is above all an intelligent, honest guide—not a 
mere anti-British-everythingite (if you will pardon me the coining 
of an almost criminal word). It is your own fault if he dces 
not at least wake for you the spirit of the past in France, 
i Italy, Switzerland, &c., though the book is undeniably 

in. 

To propitiate the “little ones,” as they are Scripturally called, 
you will be looking out for gifts shortly. Of Pictures from Bird- 
land (Dent. 55. net), I may remark that the coloured plates are 
Startling in their suggestion of super-terrestrial landscapes, but the 
verses are feeble. The birds—to return to the pictures—have 
certainly character, and as the work of youngsters of fifteen 
—Masters M. and E, Detmold—are very interesting. Fairies, 
Elves, and Flower Babies, by M. Wallace Dunlop and M. Rivett- 
Carnac (Duckworth. 3s. 6d¢.), may be designated as “ pretty- 
pretty,” both in respect of text and illustrations. Blue-bottles 
talk, and fat little engaging babies catch their death of cold under 
drooping flowers, with nothing on but their wings. Send the 
verdict of the nursery, Fanny, to your dull but industrious 

B. ROUSER. 
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REVIEWS 
THE “OULD CROOKIT SOLDIER” 
“The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie.” By Charles 


Sanford Terry, M.A., University Lecturer in History in the 
University of Aberdeen. London: Longmans. 16s. 


OF all the soldiers of fortune who have come out of Scotland to 
take service under foreign Powers, Alexander Leslie remains the 
type. He came of the Leslies of Balquhain, in the Garioch, and 
was a son of the Captain of the Castle of Blair, in Athol. Shake- 
speare, hearing of his deeds among the shades, may note without 
surprise that Alexander was a bastard. These were proper days 
for the breed. “ Men fought for the love of fighting,” says Mr. 
Terry, the author of this capital biography. ‘ The spirit of Samuel 
was abroad ; the fate of Agag the lot of the vanquished.” And of 
this spirit Leslie’s master, Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, was the 
finest contemporary expression. “I dare be bould,” said one of 
his merry men, “ he was a man according to God’s mind, if there 
was one on earth. Such was our Master Captaine and King. 
Was Job in his sufferings patient? So was our Master Captaine 
and King. Was Jonathan true and upright in keeping his word? 
So was our Master.Captaine and King. Was Jehosaphat in his 
warres penetent and careful craving the helpe of the Lord? So 
was our Master Captaine and King. Was young Tobias mindfull 
all his days of the Lord, in his heart, and his will not set to sinne? 
So was our Master Captaine and King, like unto a stone most 
precious even like a lasper, cleere as Christall ever and ever.” 
So, too, might Leslie have spoken of his “ Captaine” had he been 
aman of mouth. But his game was one of deeds, not words. 
The note of his character is summed up by his biographer :— 
“Jehovah to him was truly Jehovah, but in the Camp and 
Leaguer the Lord General was paramount.” Again, “he 
was Gideon the soldier, not Gideon the Judge,” and war and 
war only was his métier. The one failure associated with his 
surname was Dunbar, and at Dunbar a little more of the 
diplomatist’s arts would have altered the issue of the day. The 
Ministers knew better than the skilled warrior, and upset the 
skilled warrior’s arrangements. A Lethington or a much lesser 
man of guile would have “managed” the clergy and gone on to 
give Cromwell the scientific drubbing which this “old, little, 
crooked soldier,” and his kinsman, had prepared for him. 

Leslie’s career is veiled in its beginning. Early in the seven- 
teenth ‘century he was fighting in a Dutch regiment of volunteers 
raised by Horatio Lord De Vere against the Spaniards. Three 
years later he joined the fortunes of Sweden, and he was a Colonel 
in 1628. We hear of him first in any particularity at the siege of 
Stralsund, when he entered the town, took over the command, and 
made sorties with such vigour that Wallenstein gave up the siege. 
He remained Governor of Stralsund and the Baltic cities until 
Gustavus wanted him at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, this time to play 
besieger, but still to be governor of the city fallen, as before. Then 
he went off—to enter Niirnberg, Augsburg, and Munich with his 
“ Captaine and King,” and to see that leader fall on the field of 
Lutzen’; coming home to Scotland from that disaster to be 
received with rapture by his compatriots, to invest the moneys 
with which his pockets now somehow bulged, and be given 
the freedom of Culross. Now came the command-in-chief 
of the army of the Covenant, and presently the campaign of 
1640 and the victory of Newburn. It was not very much of a 
victory, no doubt, looking to the relative size of the forces engaged. 
But here, anyhow, was England at length successfully invaded 
none so long after Pinkie, and Newcastle—“ where,” as the 
practical victor observed, “there is so great store of cornes above 
our ordinarie measure, and arms for many thousands ”—in Scottish 
hands. In August of the same year, 1641, Leslie withdrew his 
army homewards. Charles came to Edinburgh, and was wisely 
sympathetic to the Covenant, and civil to Leslie. The old general 
was made Earl of Leven, but was honest enough, in spite of 
Clarendon’s slander in a contrary sense, to let Charles clearly 
understand that he stuck to the Covenant. The King now sent 
him to Ireland, where he did tolerably. But by July 1643 the 
King had by no means observed “the express and plain condi- 
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tion” of his understanding with him, “that religion and country’s 
rights were not in hazard,” as he conceived of it, and he accepted 
the invitation of his “friends and servants” in England to come 
over and help them. So once more he invaded South Britain with 
a Scottish army, “ cleared the north of royalist garrisons,” and had 
an honourable share in the victory of Marston,Moor. 

Probably no other Scottish soldier or politician could have 
worked so well in harmony with the English generals and their 
formidable chief ; and his handling of the North in the crisis of 
1645, if the odds against him are considered, was as creditable 
as anything on the Parliamentary side. When the King was in 
jeopardy the motive changed. The Covenanters are much 
maligned by those who confound them withjthe regicides of 
England. The Solemn League, so far from turning them against 
the King, bound its participants “to preserve and defend the 
King’s Majesties person and authority in the preservation and 
defence of the true religion” ; and in Baillie’s words, quoted by 
Mr. Terry, “ they shrunk from the King’s suffering any skaith,” or 
being “disgraced with a shameful flight.” The Scots were soon 
to be in arms against Cromwell, lamentably, no doubt, but by no 
fault of Leven’s or David Leslie’s. A general who must alter 
his tactics to please a parcel of clergymen is not responsible 
for any consequent disaster, and the fame neither of Alexander 
nor of David Leslie has suffered for their presence at Dunbar 
Drive. 

Mr. Terry makes us his sensibly obliged servants. His book 
is clear, fair-minded, readable. If there are too many extracts 
from contemporary letters, that is a fault on the right side. If the 
mantle of Shirley shall have fallen upon a successor, Leslie’s por- 
trait is still there to paint in the picturesque colour of the romantic 
essayist in history, and such a one must write himself largely in 
Mr. Terry’s debt. 


A GREAT WESLEYAN 


“William F. Moulton: a Memoir.” By W. Fiddian Moulton. 
With-a Chapter on Biblical Work and Opinions, by James 
Hope Moulton. London: Isbister. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. MOULTON was a sound scholar,a man of wide culture, a 
capable administrator, a wise counsellor; but there was nothing 
sensational about him. He never advertised himself or courted 
publicity. Yet he was indispensable. A staunch Nonconformist, 
he was an intimate friend of such men as Hort and Westcott, as 
Ellicott, Scrivener, and Vaughan. All this appears clearly from 
this son’s record, which is written for the most part without undue 
adulation. Yet we think it a pitythat the work was not done by 
some one else. A son’s testimony is bound to be suspect of 
exaggeration. One might imagine him to be Whewell and Jowett 
rolled into one, and chastened by an infusion of exact grammar. 
For the same reason, there is too much that is trivial: reviews of 
his books, certain letters, and parts of his public speeches ; while 
that intimate portraiture which might have compensated for these 
faults is entirely lacking. We get no vivid picture of Moulton, 
though one or two of his sayings make us wish for more. “I 
don’t care about being superior to other men,” he said in his 
youth ; “but I should like to be equal.” It does not seem likely 
that he took this idea from Ruskin. Another of his sayings was: 
“One thing is worse than football, and that is no football.” 

Dr. Moulton’s name will always be associated with the Leys 
School. Everyone knows that this experiment of founding a 
Wesleyan public school has been a success ; and this is the more 
remarkable as Dr. Moulton was not a public school man himself. 
In some respects his educational principles were faulty. He had 
the horror of corporal punishment characteristic of his genera- 
tion, and exaggerated the power of what a schoolboy calls “pie 
jaw.” He was too fond of seeing after details himself instead of 
choosing the fittest man to do what had to be done. On the other 
hand, he showed great tact both in managing boys and men. Dr. 
Moulton was a painstaking teacher, if not a great one; asa 
manager and administrator he seems to have had a touch of 
genius. 

The most striking part of Dr. Moulton’s character was his wide 
sympathy and tolerance. We find him continually in difficult 
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positions: now sitting on the Board of Trustees for Holloway 
College, or again on the Revision Committee, as almost the only 
Nonconformist amidst a number of Churchmen, and winning 
golden opinions from his colleagues. His letters, charges, and 
addresses are full of the same large-mindedness. He was not 
content to wish and pray for religious unity. He tried to 
bring it about by proposing friendly conferences, or suggesting a 
united organisation for common ends. Unfortunately he was not 
seconded heartily by those he asked for help. There are here 
some nice letters from Hort, Westcott, and others; the latter 
especially is bountiful in aspirations, but will not advance a step 
to meet his friend. There is a strong contrast between Moulton 
and his correspondents, and much to his advantage. 

Many again will be interested in the account here given of a 
Methodist minister’s training, and the question suggests itself how 
many clergymen of the Established Church could stan d the rigorous 
tests here described. We are reminded of a country gentleman of 
the early years of this century, whose son asked him to get him a 
licence to preach. “ My dear fellow,” said the father, “I'll buy 
you a living if you like ; but you haven’t the brains for a Dissenting 
minister.” ‘There is also, as we have said, a certain amount of 
padding in the book. But with all allowances, it is a book worth 
having, and will bring encouragement to all those, whether 
Churchmen or Nonconformists, who truly desire the union for 
practical ends of Christian men. 


SAINT LOUIS—MAN AND KING 


“Saint Louis.” By Marius Sepet. With a Preface by Father 
Tyrrell, S.J. London: Duckworth. 3s. 


THIS attractive little book forms one of a series of studies in 
hagiology, under the general editorship of M. Henri Joly, who 
formerly held chairs at the Sorbonne and the Collége de France. 
M. Sepet’s work is quite up to the high level of the volumes which 
have preceded his. The method adopted is not that of ordinary 
chronological biography ; the author rather seeks to present a 
study of St. Louis as a man, and then of St. Louis as king, and 
he does so by the help of abundant quotations from contemporary 
writers, notably the Sire de Joinville, who was the King’s most 
intimate friend. ‘The result is, perhaps, to invest the story with 
an atmosphere of quaint medivalism; but we do not regard 
this as a defect. St. Louis realised, almost perfectly, the highest 
ideal of kingship, as understood in the middle ages ; his very 
faults, fully recognised by his biographer, were those of his time 
rather than personal to himself. As Father Tyrrell truly says in 
his preface, “ Sanctity has many moulds and shapes” ; and even 
a great saint, as Louis IX. undoubtedly was, has his limitations. 

M. Sepet has the advantage of an unusually fascinating figure 
to occupy the first place in his pages, and he feels to the full the 
personal charm of his hero, as indeed did even Voltaire, who 
praised him alike as ruler and as man, declaring that no one could 
have carried virtue further than Louis did. The author’s point of 
view is, of course, that of the Roman Catholic Church ; but there 
is a laudable absence of controversial bitterness or partisanship, 
and M. Sepet’s volume may be warmly commended to all classes 
of readers, none of whom can possibly find in it the least occa- 
sion of offence. 


PAUL DE KOCK’S MEMOIRS 


“Memoirs of Paul de Kock, written by Himself.” 
Leonard Smithers & Co. 16s. 


It is safe to assume that the present generation reads Paul de 
Kock, if it reads him at all, with much less entertainment than 
Major Pendennis found in the pages of that lively and impertinent 
writer. Sir Alexander Cockburn was, perhaps, the last English 
judge who had the courage to quote him from the bench and, in 
more senses than one, Sir Alexander has found no successor. It 
is hard to believe that any change of taste can ever bring Paul de 
Kock into vogue again, but it is possible that “Mon Voisin 
Raymond” may survive many later favourites. The sprightly 
Frenchman makes no great figure in literature, and compilers of 
literary handbooks ignore him with touching unanimity. For his 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STALKY & Cd. 


Extra crown S8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 
Uniform Edition of the 
PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 13 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 


NOTICE.—The first large Edition having been ex- 
hausted within a few days of publication, a 
second impression will be ready immediately. 


MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We are held at the finest edge of attention 
from first to last.” 
ATHENAZUM.—“ A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ An excellent story.” 


ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 


VALDA HANEM. 


By Daisy HuGu Pryce, Author of ‘‘ Goddesses Three.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Ready on Tuesday. 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. 


By FREDERIC COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and 
Consul-General to Egypt, 1893-97. 
Illustrated by Paul Philippoteaux and R. Talbot Kelly. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE TRANSVAAL CRISIS. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES Bryce, M.P. With 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


VOLUME IX. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. HERrorD, Litt. D. 
In Ten Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each Vol. 


Vol. IX. KING LEAR, MACBETH, ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE 
THE CATHOLIC AND APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Letters to his Son, by ROUNDELL, First Earl of Selborne. 
Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in one volume, crown 8vo, red 
cloth, price 2s, 6d., or in green cloth, price 2s., may be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, where : a complete list of the T hirty-seven Stories may be seen. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. 24s. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND 


_ oe THE EIGu'tEENTH CENTURY. By the Rev. H. Grey 
RAHAM. 

‘We can pay the author of these two volumes no higher compliment than by 
saying that unless we are much mistaken they will rank as a ‘classic contribution to the 
history of Scotland.”— The Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE HISTORY OF 


BKCONOMIUS. By Prof. E. Nys, LL.D. ‘Iranslated by N. F. and 
A. R. Dryuyurst. 
‘* The volume gives a most instructive account of the origins of economic theory.’ 
The Scotsman, 
Now ready, Cheap Issue, in 1 handy volume, demy 8vo. 1,232 pp. price 16s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. By 


ALFRED Newton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Zooogy and Compengtiee 
Anatomy in the University of Cz ambridge. Assisted by Hans Gapow, F.R.S 
‘* The most comprehensive review of the subject of ornithology extant, and in it will 
be found a concise summary on most of the important works of ornitholo; gy from the 
earliest times.” —Nature. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price és. 


NELL GWYN’S DIAMOND. By 


I. Hoorer, Author of ** His Grace o’ the Gunne,” ** A Minister's Conversion,” &c. 
we stirring novel that will make a hit,’ perhaps more decided than that achieved 
Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 


QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN (AND 


MEN). By Honnor Morten. With an Introduction by Mrs. HENRY 
Fawcett, LL.D, 
‘Miss Morten's account of women’s honourable and useful work—lecturing in 
Wormwood Scrubbs, for instance—is deeply interesting.” —Oxdlook. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


AFTER BIG GAME IN CENTRAL 


AFHKILGA : Records of a Sportsman from August, 1894, to November, 1897 
when crossing the Dark Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi to the French 
Congo. With a Map of the Route and over 60 Illustrations. By Epovarp FoA, 
F.R.G.S. Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by F. LEEs.+ 
‘Tt is, beyond any possibility of doubt, the production, not only of a hard-working 
explorer thoroughly conversant with the toils and dangers of the African interior, but of 
a first-rate sportsman, who, without being a butcher, has been extraordinarily successful 
in the pursuit of the rarer and larger of the wild fauna of the country....... - This is a 
really excellent sporting book.”"—7he Saturday Review. 





A. & C. BLACK, 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo,. bound in buckram, and printed on good paper, with broad margin for 
Notes, price £1 7s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 
The New (Thirteenth) Volume of 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 


Being a Record of the Prices at which Books have been sold at 
Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue Numbers, 
the Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notices containing the 
Prices for the Season 1899. 

The New Volume contains an Introduction in which is recorded the cha- 
racteristics of the Sales of 1899. It also furnishes a forecast of the tastes of col- 
lectors, and of the prices of the future. 

ad Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest 
value.” —A thenaum, 

‘* The book-lover is a man content with small satisfacticas. If he cannot afford the 
volume he covets, he can at least enjoy the delirious delight of reading about it, watching 
its value in the auction-room, and finding out how much it fetched in the past.’ 

St. Fames’s Gazette. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of ‘‘ Book-Prices Current” are out of print, and greatly 
advanced in price. Information concerning these can be had on application to the 
Publisher ; the more recent ones can still be had at the published price. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE, 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


SONGS AND SONNETS. 


By Nor.tey CuHEsTerR, Author of ‘* Dante Vignettes,” ‘Stories 
from Dante,” &c. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN. 


How to Understand and Cultivate Intellectual Power. By ALBERT 
Witson, M.D. With 37 Illustrations. 


‘These pages combine scientific precision with popular explanation ; there is light 
on anatomy, and counsel for life and happiness. Questions of. heredity ' and the treat- 
ment of crime are considered, so that the book will have attractions for varied circles of 
readers. A series of illustrations simplify the subject.” —Christian. 


Soho Square, London, W. 








3ound in parchment, price 1s. 


A NOCTURNE 


Scene: A VitLaGE CHURCH IN a Broap AND PLEASANT VALLEY OF DARTMOOR, 
THE WIND—AN ORGAN—THE MUSICIAN. 
By H. N. 
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own part, he had no high pretensions, but he achieved his end 
more fully than many superior persons. He aimed at amusing his 
contemporaries and, even if he was not always very scrupulous in 
his choice of means, his success was beyond dispute. Parisian 
critics explained to an amused public that Paul de Kock was an 
uneducated man, with no sense of style, and with very crude 
notions of grammar. The more he was attacked, the more he 
smiled ; for each new book of his sold better than its predecessor, 
and his test of excellence was essentially commercial. He held 
with Dorvigny that intellect only helped to put money into other 
men’s pockets. 

His popularity is easily explained. Some part of it was doubt- 
less due to his subjects, to his rude invention, his rather common- 
place, mechanical wit; but his humour was less than his good 
humour, and his invincible gaiety makes his best work readable to 
all but the grimmest puritans. It enabled him to hold his public 
at a time when Balzac, Dumas, Hugo, and Flaubert were in the 
field : late in the sixties he amused men whose fathers and grand- 
fathers had chuckled over him long before the twenties. The 
good temper, which made the fortune of his novels, is no less 
marked in his memoirs. He never writes a brilliant thing, but he 
rarely says an unkind one, and is ever ready for a joke at his own 
expense. He had seen almost everybody worth seeing, from 
Napoleon to the younger Dumas, and he generally has a reminis- 
cence which is characteristic, and therefore amiable. He recounts 
his little victories modestly enough, is delighted to find Chateau- 
briand among his readers, and to tell how Pope Gregory XVI. 
made “Georgette” the fashion in the Vatican. His was not an 
exciting life, nor a life filled with high aspirations ; but it was 
simple, honest, hardworking ; and, such as it was, its story is told 
with much kindliness and joyous spirit. It is not necessary to 
admire the author, but one can hardly help liking him. The 
anonymous translator of the present version has done his work 
fairly well; but, as the minor details of French literary history 
between 1810 and 1870 are not present to every reader, an occa- 
sional note would have been acceptable. 


FIVE STORIES OF THE RENAISSANCE 


“Little Novels of Italy.” 
Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


A FRANK success such as Mr. Hewlett attained with his “ Forest 
Lovers” might well have made the author chary of tempting 
fortune so soon again. The precedents are mostly unfavourable, 
and we have so often seen the first early triumph followed by a 
succession of failures that we confess to opening “ Little Novels 
of Italy” with a mind steeled against a probable disappointment. 
It is pleasant to be able to say that the apprehension was need- 
less, that Mr. Hewlett’s new book is at least as good as its pre- 
decessor, and that in many respects it shows a distinct advance in 
art. The little affectations, preciosities and tricks of manner, 
which teased some almost as much as they delighted others, have 
not entirely disappeared ; but they are conspicuously diminished, 
and, in any case, these elaborate mature conceits are now more in 
keeping with the setting of the stories. 

It is plain that Mr. Hewlett has had no need to read up his 
subject after the conscientious manner of George Eliot “ cram- 
ming” for “Romola”; he clearly knows his Italy at first-hand, 
and his presentation of medizeval life in Lombardy imposes itself 
upon the reader by sheer force of persuasiveness, as the recital of 
one who, being familiar with scene, incident, and atmosphere, 
is as near the Renaissance spirit as a nineteenth-century man can 
be. And his manner is often peculiarly adapted to his themes. 
“A tale of Padua,” so he tells us, “should have the edge of a cut 
gem.” The phrase is both precious and charming, and it 
happens to describe with no little felicity the effect of the writer’s 
own highly finished workmanship. He introduces us to a mad, 
bad, enchanting world—the Italian world of the Quattrocento— 
and to all classes of society. In Verona, in Padua, or elsewhere, 
we meet with nobles like Cesare Borgia, with old-clothesmen like 
Baldassare Dardicazzo, with profligate preachers like Fra Battista, 
with great ladies like Domenica di Campodasergo, with poor 
simple wenches like Molly Lovel of Wapping, who in her 
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southern environment is transfigured as Donna Fiordispina ; and, 
as one sits reading in misty London, Mr. Hewlett contrives to 
light up his page with sunshine, so that fairy tales become pos. 
sibilites, and one is conscious of a crazy desire to mingle with this 
finest of fine company. It is difficult to resist the charm of Mr, 
Hewlett’s characters even when, as it happens occasionally, they 
are conscienceless blackguards ; for most of them are gallant, or 
gay, or noble, or divinely handsome, and many of them are all 
these things together, while every one of them is an expert in the 
art of ingratiation. 

The novels are all models of execution, but perhaps the best is 
“ Tppolita in the Hills,” where capricious fantasy is touched by the 
finest humour. Ippolita, daughter of Matteo, the Paduan stone- 
cutter, was sold by her affectionate father for twenty ducats, was 
inscribed in the Golden Book of the Amorous Jests of Padua, and 
was bored to death by the morbid platonism of amorists who 
worshipped her from afar :— 


“She saw herself on plates of faience, where the involu- 
tions of a ribbon revealed //folita Bella to the patient eye; 
she found herself (or they found her) an inordinate tri-syllable 
for a canzone, saw her colours of necessity reproduced on her 
lover’s legs and shoulders as colours of election. One by one 
she could appraise her own possessions. Her hair was 
Demeter’s crown of ripe corn—she knew nothing of the lady, 
but hoped for the best. Her eyes were dark-blue lakes in a 
field of snow—this she thought very fine. . . . Mantegna has 
her armoured with greaves to the knee, and spiked caps on 
her breastplate. Gian Bellini carried her to Venice, to lead 
Scythians in trousers against Theseus in plate-armour and a 
blazoned shield.” 


All this and more did Ippolita endure in beauty’s cause, while 
her three chief adorers circled harmlessly round her—Alessandro 
del Dardo tricked out in white and green, Stazio Orsini in white 
and yellow, Meleagro de’ Martiri in a plum-coloured cloak. It 
was a hard destiny to be a Laura with three Petrarchs, a Catarina 
with three Camoens, a Leonor with three Herreras in attendance; 
but the girl might have gone through with it to the bitter end, 
had not her troubadours insisted on her taking a scented bath 
daily :— 

“That shameful bath—ah, Soul of Christ, to strip one 
naked, and let souse in hot water, like a pig whose bristles 
must come off! More than songs which she did not under- 
stand, more than compliments which made her feel foolish, 
and pictures which made her look so, was this refined indignity. 
Seethed in water like a dead pig—Oh, Madonna !” 


It would be unfair to disclose how Ippolita won her freedom, 
the use she made of it, and the adventure with Castracane: the 
story is told with infinite grace and ingenuity by Mr. Hewlett, who 
is scarcely less successful in the tragic tale entitled “The Duchess 
of Nona.” It isa great thing to say that he frequently reminds 
us of M. Anatole France, and that he can sustain the com- 
parison. He has much of the fantasy, the knowledge, the 
sympathy, the distinction of that admirable writer, and in “ The 
Madonna of the Peach Tree,” a very characteristic piece of 
work, he has produced a little masterpiece of sensuous mysti- 
cism in the best manner of the Frenchman. It is no small 
praise, but it can be maintained; and, though we care some- 
what less for “ Messer Cino and the Live Coal,” and for “ The 
Judgment of Borso,” these are also admirable in their way. We 
have long been overdone with problem-novels, with sex-novels, 
with moralities, with neurotic deemsters, Manxmen and Christians. 
It is a real relief to meet with someone who, having no gospel to 
preach, no thesis to enforce, is content to tell his story for the love 
of it, to offer us an artistic presentation of natural, joyous, inspirit- 
ing life. That is precisely what Mr. Hewlett has done, in very 
brilliant fashion, and that entitles him to the gratitude of his 
readers : he is sure to win it. And one most delightful feature of 
his work is that it cannot be imitated. Shoddy scholarship, the 
affectation of a temperament, all the tricks of the “popular” 
writer, whose fame is made by the vulgarisation of his betters are 
rendered nugatory. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO SUCCESSFUL BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


With Photogravure Portraits, Facsimiles of Handwriting, and a number of Drawings. In two demy 8vo. volumes, cloth gilt and gilt top, 32s. 
[Second Thousand. 














A FEW OPINIONS OF THE LEADING PAPERS. 


“Mr. Lewis Melville has produced an admirable biography. There is an amount of life, of realism, in Mr. Melville's writing, or, in other words, he has given us such a living 
presentment of Thackeray, has placed us in the position of being able to enter into the workings of his mind, to rejoice with him over his joys and successes, and to grieve with him 
in his failures and sorrows, that it is with a kind of shock that, looking up from the book, we realise that the great novelist, critic, satirist, and humourist is no longer with us, and 
that we are reading of one who was laid to rest thirty-five years ago. Full of sympathy and of admiration as is the author for the subject of his memoirs, he is perfectly fair in his 
criticisms ; he does not gloss over or attempt to excuse his faults or his failings, nor does he bespatter him with flattery or undue praise; in fact, Mr. Melville has written a work 
which Thackeray himself, with all his hatred of humbug and cant, would, had it been possible, have greatly appreciated.” —Graphic. 

* By far the fullest biography at present in existence. The task which its author has undertaken has been performed with notable ability, and with a zeal which reveals itself in 
the unsparing trouble and inexhaustible research which have been applied to its fulfilment. Especially excellent is the graphic description of Thackeray's early struggles.” — World. 
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“ Mr. Melville's book is the fullest and most interesting account of Thackeray's career, both public and private, that has yet been given to the world.” —Daily News. 

“ An interesting appreciation of one of the greatest English writers of the century."—Daily Telegraph. 

“* He gives ample proof of being a devout lover and student of Thackeray, and seems to have mastered the whole mass of Thackeray's literature.” —S¢. ¥amtes’s Gazette. 

“ His acquaintance with Thackeray's writing is minute. Mr. Melville has made a very readable narrative.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“ The work has a distinct value. Entertaining and fascinating. No pleasanter or more readable work of a biographical nature has been offered to the public for a long time 


past. It is packed with good things from end to end.” —Oxtlook. 


“Decidedly the best, the most complete biography of Thackeray that has yet appeared.”—Punch, 


** This fascinating chronicle.” —Z iverfool Courier. 


“Mr. Melville has done his work well. There seems to be no scrapof information concerning Thackeray hidden away anywhere that he is not aware of.” —Westminster Gazettes 


“ His book is a monument of industry, and is everywhere marked by discretion, symp 


athy, and insight. He has filled a much-deplored gap in literature."—Vorkshire Post. 





THE ROMANCE OF LUDWIG II. OF BAVARIA. 


By FRANCES GERARD. 


With 54 Illustrations. In cloth, gilt, 16s. 


** The book is readable from end to end.” —Sfectator. 

“ A most interesting narrative. The story is one that the world has real reason to 
read,”-- Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A wonder-stirring book. It is handsomely printed, lavishly illustrated, and has 
abiding interest.” -- Punch. 

** A book of absorbing interest.” —Daily News. 


[Second Thousand. 


‘Presented ina manner which makes it difficult, once the story begins, to leave it 
until the end.”—Liverpool Post. 

“This most interesting volume. It is all the life-tragedy of a monarch who, what- 
ever his failings, will always be remembered as the Mzcenas of Richard Wagner.”— 
Daily Chronicle. 





HISTORIC PARALLELS TO L’AFFAIRE DREYFUS. 


M.A., Author of ‘‘ History of the World,” &c. In cloth, gilt, with Portraits, 6s. 


By Epcar SANDERSON, 
[Zn the press. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


WINE ON THE LEES. By Joun A. Srevarrt, 


Author of ‘‘ The Minister of State.” Second Edition at press. 
THE FIRST THREE REVIEWS. 

** A very good piece of work. In Dick Goodman, the ruffian, Mr. John A. Steuart 
has produced a fine piece of characterisation. For this humorous good-hearted 
ruffian alone ‘ Wine on the Lees’ would be well worth studying, but in addition to Dick 
Goodman, Mr. Steuart's book contains much that can only be the result of ser.ous 
thought on a question of vital import." — Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr, Steuart’s very interesting, and even enthralling, volume. There is in this 
tale both earnestness and pathos, and that it will appeal irresistibly to a large and 
sympathetic public is quite certain.” —G/obe 
_ “Mr. Steuart’s moving tale. We have given its main incidents without destroying 
its interest and charm. ‘ Wine on the Lees’ is not a book to be neglected. It has its 
own meaning and power, and on every open mind it will produce its own effect.” —Daily 


Chronicle. 
COMETHUP. By Tom Gatton, Author of 
[This day. 


“ Tatterley.” 
BY A NEW WRITER. 
PRINCESS FEATHER. By A. C. Incuzorp. 
[This day. 
“* A novel of the school of Thomas Hardy, introducing, unless we are much pate 
a new writer of power.” —-Acadeny. 


BLADE 0’ GRASS. By B. L. Farjeon. 


eat . (This dry. 
For delicacy of touch, for pathos, for a knowledge of the thought and ways of the 
lower class, and, above all, for his delineation of children, he has few equals among 
living authors—in the last item, indeed, Mr. Farjeon is unapproachable."—Stanaard. 
* This superb prose poem.”—Morning Post. 


A DOUBLE THREAD. By Exren Tnorney- 


CROFT FowLer. [Forty-7ifth Thousand. 


THE FINAL GOAL. By Bessie Ditt, Author 


of “ ‘The Story of Bell.” (This day. 


THE GIRL PRIEST. By A. Kevitt-Davies, 


Author of ** Pharisees.” [October 23. 


NEW THREE-AND 
OUT IN LIFE’S RAIN. By Mary E. Many. 


Author of ‘‘The Cedar Star.” With 4o Illustrations by Myra Luxmoore. 
[/mmediately. 


* 


A Fourth Edition has been called for within 14 days of publication. 
BY EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER. 


A CORNER OF THE WEST. 


‘** A Corner of the West’ is, we understand, the first novel by Miss Edith Henrietta 
Fowler, sister of the brilliant author of ‘A Double Thread.’ There is something akin 
between the literary manner of these two gifted sisters. The autho: has a charm, a 
delicacy of manner and perception, that are all her own. A fold of the mantle of Mrs. 
Gaskell seems to have fallen on this young writer. She interests us in quiet people living 
in quiet corners of the earth, the drama of whose lives turns on the play of the more 
intimate emotions. Miss Lavinia Garland is a fine study. To those who care for 
delicate delineation of character, its quaint, quiet, old-fashioned charm will remain on 
the memory when the impression left upon it by mere sensational tales has faded away.” 
—Daily News. 

‘* Miss Edith Fowler has exceedingly keen insight into the ways of man and woman, 
especially of woman. She sketches with great skill and in exquisite phrases the little- 
ness of society life in London. Far away the most brilliant chapter in the book is the 
one entitled ‘ The Rest of the Season.’ "—Punch. . 

“ For quiet humour, delicate pathos, and subtle character delineation we think this 
book will rank amongst the foremost of the novels of the day.” —Birmingham Gazette. 

“ An altogether charming story. Miss Fowler has insight and imagination, and a 
quite remarkable power of individualising her characters. The style in which this book 
is written is a most grateful change after the slovenly English ofso many modern writers. 
There is a freshness about it that is very winning. We have read the story with pure 
delight. Every reader of it will arise from its perusal full of gratitude to the accom- 
plished authoress.—Western Mercury. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TRANSVAAL. By 


Atys Lowrn. In cloth gilt, and gilt top, with Illustrations by Florence Holms. 
[Jmmediately. 


IN THE YEARS THAT COME AFTER. By 


Mrs. Frep REYNOLDs. (On Monday next. 


MY LADY FRIVOL. By Rosa N. Carey. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Bertha Newcombe. (Second Edition. 


THE GREATEST GIFT. By A. W. Marcu- 


MONT, Author of “ By Right of Sword.’ [Second Edition. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
LAO-TI THE CELESTIAL. 


Author of ‘‘ The Seeker.” 


By M. Biro, 


[limmediately. 
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CURIOUS THINGS AND CLEVER PEOPLE 


“ Characteristics.” By S. Weir Mitchell. London: Macmillan. 


6s. 


THE copy of this book sent to us is marked “sixth edition,” and 
as it is of American origin both in authorship and printing, we 
presume that the previous five editions have been absorbed by 
our over-sea cousins. The fact—if fact it be—is greatly to their 
credit, for we doubt if the people of these isles would call on 
their own initiative for five editions of a work of its kind and 
quality. It is not a story, but a kind of symposium of persons of 
refined, subtle, and discursive culture. They discuss a variety of 
questions, most of which turn on abnormal mental conditions, 
and occasionally one or other tells a story, as if from real life, on 
similar themes. The author is a doctor of laws and of medicine, 
and no doubt some of the strange relations of mind and matter 
treated of in the interjected tales in the book have been suggested 
by his own observations. 

There are, for example, the curious states of consciousness set 
up in a man whose spinal column has been affected by a gunshot, 
and who has to remain weary months in bed, unmoving, but not 
unthinking. The subconsciousness of dreams is treated in an in- 
teresting way ; so also, the states of mind induced by opium. The 
dual-consciousness appears in the person of a man who is a 
scholar married to a refined wife, but who mysteriously alters into 
an unintelligent operative, marries a quite ordinary woman, and 
lives for some years oblivious of his previous existence until 
reclaimed by a process of suggestion to his previous state and 
relations. “The Moral Tontine” is a very good idea of the pos- 
sibility of passing on to survivors the qualities of a dead man, so 
that the moral acquirements of the individuals of a society should 
never be lost, but be distributed as if they were money, where 
most required. 

The entire book makes agreeable reading, much of it sug- 
gestive, and not seldom lighted up by humour. Very good, for 
example, is the undertaker who so identified himself with his 
subjects as to remark where he thought comfort was required: 
“ We are looking quite natural to-day.” 

We cannot say the interlocutors of the book give us quite the 
same pleasure as the matter which is in story-form. The super- 
subtleties of these persons in feelings, emotions, literature, and the 
arts are too painful to contemplate as a possibility of actual 
existence. A state of sympathetic sensibility in which one’s 
lightest thoughts can be detected by a twitch of the mouth, and 
what one precisely desires to eat or drink by well-comprehended 
gleams of the eyes, is too awful for reality. Believing, as we do, 
that human perfectibility lies along the line of bodily health, and 
that its co-existent of mental health would shut out all abnor- 
malities, including those called genius, we look for a world of no 
written poems, seeing that life would be those poems ; of no art, 
seeing that reality would have overtaken its conceptions ; of no 
self-searchings or future fears, seeing there would be nothing at 
which to tremble. Meanwhile, in these days of wireless telegraphy, 
solidified hydrogen, and psychic researches, we fear ours is the 
dream, and that the mental mysteries touched on in this book 
mark the present path of progress. Nevertheless, a palm-grove 
by the southern seas, a simple life, dreamless sleep, and a quiet 
death are our desires. The persons with whom wireless telegraphy 
will put us in communication we know will be just the same as 
those we speak to face to face, and those psychic beings that bang 
our furniture and trouble our dreams turn out to be very common 
fellows indeed. 





SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Monthly List of new purchases of secondhand books in Literature, 
Science, and Art. 


No. 590, just published, for OCTOBER, 
POST FREE FROM 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; 
and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


YET another novel with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, or someone very 
much like him, for hero. Mr. Morley Roberts it is who has again 
essayed what Mr. Anthony Hope only partially succeeded in, In 
“The Colossus : a Story of To-day,” we have “ Eustace Loder” 
(Eustace only in name), “The Cape to Cairo Railway,” and other 
diversions of the “ Empire-builder.” There is a woman, of course, 
and intrigue and finance, and the book is pretty amusing. Mr, 
Loder does not marry, although every opportunity is afforded him 
by the fascinated heroine. Do you want to make acquaintance 
with an adamantine heart, study “ The Colossus.” 


Dealing anew with the eternal problem of Beatrice, an Italian 
professor is convinced of the truth of an old theory, that Dante’s 
heroine was really Dante’s daughter. It is somewhat naively said 
that in the light of this “ version” many passages of the poet must 
be read over again and a different construction put upon them. 
The reference is of course to well-known passages in “ La Divina 
Commedia.” It will perhaps be far more interesting to see how 
commentators will get over the difficulties presented by the poet's 
“Vita Nuova,” or “ Young Life.” Therein he tells the early story 
of his passion, from his meeting with the immortal little lady when 
he was at the end of his ninth year, and she at the beginning of 
her ninth. With this fact in view, it will take a particularly hardy 
professor to maintain the daughterhood theory. 


People have spoken disrespectfully of the Equator, but Mr, 
Grant Allen has, so to say, taken away the good name and fair 
fame of the First Meridian. In his bracing little book, “ The 
European Tour,” intended mainly as a guide for good Americans 
who visit Europe, he assures them over and over again that they 
spend too much time in London. Rome, Florence, Bruges, the 
Louvre—there they may find their artistic heart’s desire, after 
which happiness a glance is good enough for the metropolis of the 
Mother Country. He crushes St. Paul’s in a sentence, sighs over 
the bad Gothic of the Parliament House, notes wistfully the little 
that is first-rate in the National Gallery, admits that the British 
Museum is appreciable, and hurls wrath at a certain “ wood shed” 
in South Kensington. If art is essential to the binding of the 
Anglo-Saxon alliance, Mr. Allen makes sadly for pessimism. We 
can do nothing for your esthetic sensibilities, he says in effect to 
the Transatlantic visitors, though we have a few dukes and the 
like for your yearning heiresses. May we add here a word of 
sincere regret at the news of Mr. Grant Allen’s continued illness? 


The “ Mercure de France” started last year a “Collection 
d’Auteurs Etrangers” under the editorship of M. Henry D. Davray. 
In this series appeared Mr. Kipling’s “ Jungle Book,” which was 
received with enthusiasm by the critics, and enjoyed a notable 
success, despite the preoccupation of the public mind with the 
Dreyfus case. In a few days the “Second Jungle Book” will 
come out, and has been already asked for by thousands, M. Henry 
D. Davray is also still at work on Mr. Meredith’s masterpiece, 
“The Egoist.” New editions have been also printed of the “ Essay 
on Thomas Carlyle,” by Edmond Barthélemy, and of the same 
author’s translation of “ Sartor Resartus.” 


Messrs. Nelson & Sons are to be congratulated on their India 
Paper Library. They call it the “New Century,” but “ India 
Paper” is more explicit. ‘They intend issuing standard works of 
fiction printed in good type on “the thinnest paper in the world.” 
“ Pickwick” is their first attempt, and half an inch covers the 
thickness of the volume in spite of its 800 odd pages. An ordinary 
pocket covers it, with room for more, its weight is infinitesimal, nor 
does it strain the eyesight. We are promised “Dickens and 
Thackeray concurrently in monthly volumes,” with Scott and 
others to follow. “ Trebles the size of your bookshelves ” 
does Nelson’s India Paper Library, to rearrange a well-known 
advertisement. 


Two or three years ago, Miss Violet Hunt wrote a particularly 
clever short story entitled “An Episode in the Life of Nina 
Pereira,” which was published in her collected volume of tales, 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


FORD’S FOLLY, LTD. By Major Axrtuur 


GrirFitus, Author of 4. The Rome Express,” ‘‘ Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. 


JUST JAWNOCK ! 8, 


By Eyre Hussey, Author of 
“On Account of Sarah. 


iNOLO NEW YORK. By Witson Barrett, Author 


of “‘ The Sign of the Cross,” and ELwyn Barron, Author of “‘ Manders.” 
[Now. 1. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAIRY FOLK FROM FAR ANO NEAR. 


Hvyatr Wootr. Ilustrated by Hans Reitz. 5s. 
This book consists of anumber of Fairy Stories founded on legends collected 
from many countries, The Illustrations in Four Colours are a special feature. 


RIP VAN WINKLE, By Wasnincron Irvine. 


With 24 Photogravure Illustrations and numerous Text Illustrations by Frank T. 
Merrill. ros. 
SCOTS MA N.—“ The pictures consist of charming photogravures of natural scenery 
and of drawings in black and white. The last are always pretty and interesting, and 
make the volume a suitable book for young readers.” [First review. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN AND THE CIVIL WAR. By James R. Gitmore, Author of 
“The Life of James A. Garfield” &c. 12s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ The greater part of the book is reported conversation, 
and this fact gives it a lighter and more attractive quality than would have been pos- 
essed by an unbroken narrative.......++. It is full of anecdote, and thoroughly in- 

teresting. 

TIMES.—‘ Mr. Gilmore was brought into contact with President Lincoln at 
several important junctures, and he tells us that, having noted the words spoken within 
twenty-four hours, he is able to reproduce them ‘with complete fidelity. . z hey throw 
sidelights upon an extremely important period, and _ are eminently readable.” 

SPECTATOR (ia a review of two columns).—“ A very interesting and readable 
book...... + ++Full of material for romance. 


By ANNIE 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


PUBLISHED BY BLAGKIE & SON. 


ENGLISH SATIRES, Selected and Edited by Oxirnant 


Smeaton, M.A. New Volume of the ‘* Warwick Library of English Literature.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A work worth adding to one’s library." —Outlook. 


BRITISH FOREICN MISSIONS. By the Rev. Warp- 


LAW THOMPSON and Rev. Jounson, M.A. New Volume of the “ Vic- 
torian Era Series.” Crown - hy cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By Greorce Townsenp Warner, M.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. Crown 8vo. cloth, ss. 

“* A volume which, to our mind, easily out- -distances all competitors, It is eminently 
workmanlike in form "and eminently readable in composition. The subjects are clearly 
ma spped out and carefully worked through...... We cordially recommend Mr. Warner's 
work."—Oxford Magazine. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF BRITISH HISTORY. By G. 


TowNsEND WARNER, M. With Tables, Summaries, Maps, Notes, &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, rs. 6d. 
“Mr. Warner tells our ‘island story’ in vigorous and attractive fashion.”"—. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PROSE. A ee 


Theoretical and Practical Treatise on English Composition. By A. Brock- 
INGTON, M.A., formerly Lecturer on E nglish at Mason Collene, eee, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, as. 6d. 
“ We have seldom met a more useful and practical treatise. .We hope the work 
will have the wide circulation which it deserves.’ —Manchester Courier. 


A PRIMER OF HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By Ernest WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at University College, Not- 
tingham. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* An eminently satisfactory historical French grammar.”— Notes and Queries. 


PROCRESSIVE LESSONS IN SCIENCE. A Complete 


and Valuable Scheme of Experimental Les:ons bearing on the Science of Daily 
Life. By A. Annorr, M.A., and Arrnur Key, M.A. With Introduction by 
T. G. Roorer, H.M. I'S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
““We do not remember ever to have met a manual for beginners which shows so 
clearly as this volume how the principles of chemistry may be brought to bear in a 
practical manner on the afiairs of sit life." —Speaker. 





Spectator. 


London : BLACKIE AND SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The November Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE contains 
ARTICLES and STORIES of exceptional interest. As usual there will 
be found in the November Number many fine illustrations by the leading 
black-and-white artists of the day. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER INCLUDE THE 
FOLLOWING :— 
THE AMEPERICAN STAGE. I. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. The first of three important Articles on the 
American Drama. These papers will be exquisitely Illustrated by Photographs 
of the leading Actors and Actresses of the United States and by scenes from the 
principal plays. 
THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
3y the Hon. Mrs. FENELLA ARMYTAGE. A paper of singular interest 
dealing with two quaint characters, whose history is among the most romantic 
stories of the early years of the cen tury. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. 
By Dr. W. T. GREENE. An entertaining essay on the strange birds which 
frequent the streets and parks of the Metropolis. 
BALZAC AS HE WAS. 
A biographical study by Mr. W. E. HENLEY. 
FAMOUS FORBIGN NEWSPA-ERS. 
An article of very wide interest to all readers of newspapers. With Illustration 
of the chief journals of the Continent. 
COACHING. 
A popular account of a good old English pastime by Major H. S. DALBIAC. 
The following complete Stories ave also included in the NOVEMBER Number, in 
addition to a further instalment of Mrs. F. A, Steel's stirring tale of Indian life, 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 


THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 
THE STORY OF A STORY. 
THE PARSON’S VINDICATION. 
A DOLL AND A MORAL. 

A LYKE WAKE FIGHT. 


Gilbert Parker. 
Edwin Pugh. 
Basil Marnan, 
Bernard Capes. 
Halliwell Sutcliffe. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Illustrations in the November Number include some notable drawings by the 
following black-and-white artists:—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. S. Hartrick, 
J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max Cowper, A. B. Je Salmon, Abbey Altson, 
George Roller, S. H. Sime, &c., &c. 


THE FRONTISPIECE. 


The Frontispiece of the November Number is a fine reproduction of the HOLY 
FAMILY, by Botticelli, from the Louvre. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
PUBLISHING OrFrice : 13 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
New York: ASTOR COURT BUILDING. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, pp. 407, 5s. net ; Selections, 1s. net ; 
of all Booksellers. 


OUR EARTHS: Night to Twilight (the Story of Man). 


By GeorGce Fercuson. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the late Right 
Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. ‘‘ What Promise whispered now ‘ 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS in the WORLD.—Send 

for Catalogues. Oiut-or priut Books supplied. Please state wants. 

Our Kipling Guide-Book, with cartoon, cloth, 1s. 3 Life of Lawson Tait, 

the great abdominal surgeon, 6d. ; Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols., 

fine set, 20s. (cost 42s.). Books bought or exchanged.--THE HOL- 
LAND CO., Book Merchants, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 





RARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the subject. Please state wants. 25s. each offered for ‘‘ Handley 
Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ Romford Hounds,” 1865; ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,” 1847; ‘‘ Cook on 
Foxhunting,” 1826; ‘‘ Ask Mamma,” 1858; ‘“‘ Plain or Ringlets,” 1860; ‘‘ Sponge’s 
Sporting Tour,” 1853; ‘* Life of John Mytton,” 1835; ‘* Warwickshire Hunt,” 1837 ; 
“Alpine Journal,” vols. 1 to 3; ‘‘ Freer’s Last Decade,” 2 vols., 1863.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed. 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 
D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 
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“The Way of Marriage.” Inthe last Weekly Sun we were sur- 
prised to meet this identical story under the heading of . A Sin 
Against Love,” with sundry other slight alterations, including the 
omission of the characters’ names and of Miss Hunt’s signature. 
One would like to know whether this was done with her consent. 


Messrs. Macmillan have just issued a new and revised edition 
of that fine and scholarly work, Richard Copley Christie’s biography 
of Etienne Dolet, the “ Martyr of the Renaissance.” A scholar 
and a poet, a printer whose press was at the service of the best 
thought of his day, Dolet early came into conflict with Catholic 
authority, and in the end was brought up before the French 
Parliament on the charge of heresy. He was publicly burnt to 
death. Etienne Dolet is a memorable figure whose upright life 
and devotion to truth and justice were conspicuous in days dark 
with bigotry and religious persecution. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
History, Biography, Travel, &c. 


’ 


“THe Expansion of Egypt under Anglo-Egyptian Condominium,” by 
Arthur Silva White, is mainly concerned with a solution of the problem 
as to how Egypt shall achieve her emancipation from international con- 
trol. ‘* An inexorable law of history commits her to the protection of the 
leading maritime power,” says the author, who therefore looks hopefully 
forward to the ‘*eventual declaration of a British Protectorate over 
Egypt and the Nile Valley,” and consequently to a solution of the Egyptian 
problem. The book is well worth the study of politicians, and is, more- 
over, completely furnished with all data necessary to the understanding cf 
the Egyptian question. (Methuen. Pp. 483. 15s. net.) 

‘¢Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51,” by IV. S. Douglas. A 
cheap edition of this work, which attempts to “‘ chronicle and describe all 
the essential moves in Cromweil’s Scotch Campaigns of 1650-51,” has 
just been issued. (Stock. Pp. 308. Price not stated.) 

“The Memoirs of Victor Hugo,” with a preface by Paul Meurice, 
translated by John W. Harding, is almost a unique work. ‘ Victor 
Hugo’s long and chequered life was filled with experiences of the most 
diverse character—literature and politics, the court and the street, parlia- 
ment and the theatre, labour struggles, disappointments, exile and 
triumphs. Hence we get a series of pictures of infinite variety.” The 
book helps us more than most others to understand modern France. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 404. 10s.) 

‘* The Life of Alexander Duff,” by George Smith. This ‘fine transcript 
of the wonderful life of this devoted and eloquent missionary to India ” 
has just been issued in a third, revised and abridged, edition. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. Pp. 385. 6s.) 

** Popular Handbook of the British Constitution, Giving the History 
of ts Origin and Growth,” by /. Johnston. ‘It seemed there was a 
want for a book of reference in popular form, giving the practical working 
of the Constitution, and showing how it all came about ; how from little 
assemblies in ancient times the great British Parliament has developed, 
&c.” This want the author has very successfully filled. (Burleigh. 
Pp. 329. 6s.) 

‘* Founders of the Empire,” by PA2/7p Gibds, is well illustrated and 
contains ‘* brief and simple biographies of some of the greatest English- 
men.” It should prove useful to those who wish to make themselves more 
familiar with such names as Drake, Clive, Wolfe, Wellington, and other 
national heroes.” (Cassell. Pp. 256.) 

‘* British Foreign Missions, 1837-1897” in the ‘ Victorian Era 
Series ” gives a brief and comprehensive account of the growth and progress 
of British Foreign Missions during the years indicated. (Blackie. Pp. 233. 
2s. 6d.) 

‘* Peaks and Pines, Another Norway Book,” by 7. 4. Lees, is well 
illustrated, and tells racily of the open life led by the author and his 
family, who seem to be thorough sportsmen, and to have had no end of 
a good time up north. (Longmans. Pp. 378. 6s.) 


Essays, Belles Lettres 


‘* French Painters of the Eighteenth Century,” by Zady Dike, makes 
a handsome volume, and is finely illustrated with photogravure and other 
reproductions: ‘I have tried to put into this volume . . . . something 
of that which I myself wanted to find when I began to look at the art of 
France in the eighteenth century. I could get no work giving general 


information, or even suggesting where one might look for it.” (Bell. 
Pp. 231. 28s. net.) 
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“Rembrandt van Rijn and his Work,” by Afalcolm Bell, another 
handsome volume, is biographical and illustrative: I have striven 
throughout rather to provide for those who want to know what is to be 
known about the great Dutch painter than for those who know already,” 
(Bell. Pp. 237. 255. net.) 

“*Fifty Fables,” by 7. IV. 2. Crosland, is a little book of neatly 
turned parables, embodying much wisdom, a fine literary perception, and a 
keen wit. (The Unicorn Press. Pp. 32. 62.) 

** The Log of a Sea Waif: Being Recollections of the First Four Years 
of my Sea Life,” is by /vank 7. Bullen, whose * Cruise of the Cachalot” 
is a sufficient guarantee of the book’s excellence. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 349, 
8s. 6d.) 

‘“*The Way They Have in the Navy,” by 7vank 7. Buln, is an 
engaging piece of work describing the author's experiences on board 
H.M.S. Mars at the 1899 naval manoeuvres. In every way a worthy 
pendant to Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Fleet in Being.” (Smith, Elder, Pp. 96. 
Is. paper, Is. 6a. cloth.) 

** Arabesques,” by Cyprian Cofc, is also called a ‘‘ Perspective,” and 
contains the reflections and observations of an extensive traveller—* Arab” 
he calls himself. The word stands ‘‘ godfather to this perspective of im- 
pressions, . . . type scenes viewed here and there in forty years of 
vagrancy.” (Smithers. Pp. 352. 14s.) 

“The Realms of Gold: a Book for Youthful Students of English 
Literature,” by John Dennis, contains a half-dozen *‘ Talks,” and the 
object of the author ‘‘is to create in youthful readers a love of good litera- 
ture.” The book is eminently adapted to attain this end, and many a 
youngster whose parents are wise enough to put it in his way will sooner 
or later thank Mr. Dennis for stimulating and judicious pages. (Richards, 
Pp. 237. 35. 6d.) 

**Songs and Sonnets,” by Worley Chester: **The volume consists of 
a collection of poems, several of which are reprinted from the Quen and 
the Literary IVorld. Among the contents is a sonnet sequence, describing 
the moods and sentiments of an idealistic nature under the influence of 
the passion of love, and the pursuit of art.” (Stock. Pp. 133. 35. 6d.) 

** Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches,” by Charles G. Leland, is a 
valuable contribution to folk-lore, and sets down as much as the author 
could learn of ‘‘the old religion of which Diana is the goddess, her 
daughter 4radia (or Herodias) the female Messiah.” An Italian fortune- 
teller and sorceress helped our author to his information. (Nutt. Pp. 133. 
35. 6d.) 

** The Hill of Visions and other Poems,” by Zohn Harrington Lemane, 
hails from Australia, and seems to contain a good deal of well-meaning 
but unbeautiful verse. Thereare several readable sonnets. (Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 150.) 

Science, Economics, Philosophy, &c. 


** Over-pressure,” by S. de Brath and F. Bealty, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science of education, and treats psychologically of such sub- 
jects as ** The Nervous System,” ‘* Science Teaching : What and How?” 
‘* The Great Examination Question,” &c, (Geo. Philip & Son. Pp. 236. 
35. 6d.) 

‘The Art of Thinking,” by 7. Sharper Knowlson : ‘What we need 
is a call to independent thought. It is as a small contribution to supply 
this need that the author puts forth this little volume.” (Warne. 
Pp. 139. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* First Principles in Politics,” by Wiliam Samuel Lilly, is dedicated 
to Mr. Lecky and deals ‘*to some extent with the same topic” as that 
gentleman’s ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty”: ‘I rejoice to find that, 
although I write from another standpoint, and pursue a different method, 
there is much in the conclusions reached by me for which I may claim the 
sanction of your authority.” (Murray. Pp. 330. 145.) 

‘*Good Citizenship,” a ‘‘ book of twenty-three essays by various 
authors on social, personal, and economic problems and obligations,” 
edited by the Rev. J. Z. Hand, with a preface by the Rev. Charles Gore. 
‘* This book is intended as an appeal to Englishmen to take their citizen- 
ship more seriously.” The main sections are headed ‘‘ Political and 
Economic Functions,” ‘‘ Special Problems,” and ‘* Social and Personal 
Obligations.” (Allen. Vp. 474. 6s.) 

‘*The English Radicals : an Historical Sketch,” is by C. B. Roylance 
Ken, whose ‘‘ object has been . . . to trace genealogically the descent of 
the present-day Radicals, and to show the changes which the party has 
undergone in this course of evolution. . . . Only in the concluding 
pages have I ventured to become didactic, and to criticise present political 
affairs.” (Longmans. Pp. 451. 75. 6d.) 

‘ Patriotism and Empire,” by John AM. Robertson, is occupied with the 
disentanglement of a profound fallacy, ‘‘in the light at once of the 
antecedents and the consequences of what commonly passes for ‘ patriot- 
ism.’” (Richards, Pp. 208. 35. 6d.) 

[Continued on page 390 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


SOME NEW VOLUMES IN UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 


THE DOCTOR. By H. De Vere Stacpoote. Cloth, 
ce 6s. 
rue Review.—‘If the Doctor himself is a creation, then Mr. Stacpoole is as 
great a creator as Thackeray........ The book is excellently written.”—Scotsman. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. By Watson Dyke, Author of 


Craiktrees,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

Miss Austen was fond of depicting the impulsive girl who acted on the spur of the 
moment and jumped to romantic conclusions. Such a character—set as a governess ina 
typical seaside boarding-school —is the heroine of this novel. She becomes the centre of 
disapproving attention on the part of her employers and their children. But her heroic 
and well-meant audacity culminates when she makes a public appearance at an itinerant 
musician's entertainment. Miss Dyke will be found to have made good use of the fun 
ind pathos suggested by her plots. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of ‘ Moonlight.” 
THE, PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Many, 


wie : canbe oasis of delicious greenery in the weary desert of novels with a 
purpose, detective novels, and novels of adventure.” —Sfectator, 
‘Susannah’ is still probably Mrs. Mann’s most substantial performance, but 
‘Moonlight,’ and her most recent book, ‘The Patten Experiment,’ show equal clever- 
ness, and even ‘an advance in artistic dexterity. "—Bookman. 


A NOVEL FOR THE TIMES. 


A FAIR IMPERIALIST: a Novel. By V. J. 
LEATHERDALE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Nibilist plots, duels, descriptions of the lovely Italian scenery and accounts of 
gambling, both in private and at Monte Carlo, form materials of which this story is 
composed, and it is thus rendered very exciting. 

**A novel which should possess a special interest for South Africans.” 

South Afri ica. 

‘‘ There are admirable points in the story...... the character sketches are vivid.’ 

Manchester Guardian. 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS, By ©. Nesuir. Fully 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. In decorated cover, cloth, ¢ 
TE.—An edition of this book is also published in Unwin’s Green Cloth Libr: ary 
at 6s. 

In this book we have depicted the life of a family of children told by themselves in a 
candid, ingenuous, and very amusing style. On its original appez arance in detached 
form Mrs. Nesbit received so many letters from children imploring for ‘‘the stories of 
the Bastable boys and girls in a book,” that it was decided to reprint the tale. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


IN DWARF-LAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. A 


Record of ‘Travel and Discovery in Central Africa, By ALbert B. Luoyp. With 
a Preface by Sir John Kennaway, Bart. With 3 Maps and over 150 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 21s. net. 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. Edited, and 


with an Account of his Last Climb, by May Norman-Nerupa. Feetanly 
Illustrated. Cloth, ers. 
‘* Every climber will desire to add Mr. Norman-Neruda's book to his library." —Z cho. 


A RACE OF FIGHTING MEN. 


THE SHERVINTONS- SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By 


KATHLEEN SHERVINTON, Illustrated. Cloth, ros. 6d. net 
This is the life-story of three soldier brothers, told as nearly as ‘possible i in their own 
words from their letters home. All three served in the early wars in South Africa. 
ba of them died whilst still young, and of the remaining two one devoted his energies 
o Madagascar and the other to Central America. 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE 


JOHNSON CLUB PAPERS. By Various Hanns. 


Copper-plate Frontispiece and fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net Amongst the 
Contributors to this volume are Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, Augustine Birrell, Q.C., 
H. W. Massingham, Lionel Johnson, G. H. Radford, and others. 


LY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 


DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A. 
oe the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With Supplementary Chapters. 
oth, 6s. 
FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 


A DAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. By the Rev. R. E. 


EAGH. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
om BUILDERS OF Gnaaren BRITAIN. NEW VOLUME. 


ADMIRAL PHILLIP: The Founding of New South 


Vales. By Louis Becke and WALTER JEFFERY, Joint Authors of ‘ The 
+ nl &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 
“It is not too much to say that Messrs. Becke and Jeffery have rendered a service 
to the nation by compiling— obviously at great pains, industry and research—this 
admirable biography of Arthur Phillip." —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


ALL ABOUT SOUTH AFRICA. 


South Africa. By Geo. McCall Theal, LL.D. (Story of the Nations Series). 5s. 
—Paul Kruger and His Times. By F. R. Statham. 7s. 6d.—South Africa as It 
Is. By F. R. Statham. 10s. 6d.—Fifty Years of the History of the Republic in 
South Africa (1795-1845). By J. C. Voigt, —~y In two vols. 25s. net the set. 
—The Key to South Africa: Delagoa Bay. _ By Montague G, Jessett, F.R.G.S. 
6s.—The Portuguese in South Africa. By George McCall Theal, LL.D. 6s.— 
Monomotapa (Rhodesia). sy the Hon. A. Wilmot. 6s.—The Political Situa- 
tion. By Olive Schreiner. 1s, 6d.—A Primer of South African History. By 
Geo. McCall Theal, LL.D. 1s. €d.—Mr. Magnus: a South African Novel. By 
F. Reginald Stz atham. 6s.—T rooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland. Jy Olive 
Schreiner, 2s. 6d.—The Captain of the Locusts. By A. Werner. (Overseas 
Libr ary). 41s. 6d., cloth 2s.—The Afrikander. By Egerton Clairmonte. 6s.— 
Tales of the Transvaal. By Luscombe Searelle. 2s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


JOHNSON CLUB. 
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AN AFRICAN TREASURE. 


A PASSING FANCY. 





MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


a 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘* THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN JOHNS.” 


THE PROGRESS OF PAULINE 


KESSLER. By Freveric Carnet. In specially designed cover, 6s. [Short/y. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ PURSUED BY THE LAW.” 


By J. 


MacLaren Cousan. In specially designed cover, 6s. [Ready. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ TUXTER’S LITTLE MAID.” 


THE BREAD OF TEARS. By G. B. 


Burcin. In specially designed cover, 6s. (Ready. 


‘NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘*DIVIL-MAY-CARE.” 


KINSAH :; a Daughter of Tangier. By May 


CRoMMELIN. In specially dedaned cover, 6s. Fesstilaions by R. Sauser. 
[Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ WICKED ROSAMOND.” 


CHARMING MISS KYRLE. By 


Mina SANDEMAN. In specially designed cover, 6s. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ A FAIR FRAUD,” 


By Mrs. Lovett 


CAMERON. In specially designed cover, 6s, [Ready. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ IRISH HOLIDAYS.” 


BOFFIN’S FIND: a Story of Australian 


Life. By Roserr Tuynne. In specially designed cover, 6s. [Shortly. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ CICELY VAUGHAN.” 


WISE IN HIS GENERATION. By 


Puitie Davenant. In specially designed cover, 6s. [Short?y. 
NEW NOVEL by ISABEL HOWARD. 
WOUNDED PRIDE. 1n cloth gilt, 6s. 


[Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL by the Author of * * * * * 


FOR A GOD DISHONOURED. 1n 


cloth gilt, €s. [Ready. 
Nore.—T his novel deals in the main with woman’s rights and woman’s contemporary 
movements, and is from the pointed pen of a lady well known in literary circles, who, for 
the purposes of this novel, desires to remain incognito—at least for the present. 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of ‘‘ BAIL UP.” 


PATHS OF THE DEAD. A Romance 
of To-day. By Hume Nispet. In striking picture cover, 3s. 6d. With a 
Frontispiece by M. Nisbet. [Ready 


NEW NOVEL by MARCUS REAY. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A 


OURATE. In cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
NEW NOVEL by LADY DUNTZE. 
INFELIX. \n cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
(Ready. 


NEW BOOK by CAROLINE GEAREY. 


RURAL LIFE: its Humour and Pathos. 


In specially designed cover, 6s. [Ready. 
NEW WORK by the Right Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. in 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
A BOOK OF CRITICISM, by J. T. GREIN, 
DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 1» cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


NEW BOOK by MRS. PRAGA. 


APPEARANCES: How to Keep them 


up on a Limited Income. By Mrs. ALFRED Praca, Author of ‘‘ Dinners of the 
Day,” “‘ Starting Housekeeping,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Shortly. 





London : JOHN LONG, 6 Chandos Street, Strand. 
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“* A Ilistory of Wireless Telegraphy, 1838-39 : Including some Bare- 
wire Proposals for Subaqueous Telegraphs,” is by /. /. Fabie, who has 
collected everything of importance bearing on this matter, and made a 
valuable and comprehensive book. (Blackwood. Pp. 325. 65.) 

‘‘The Map of Life: Conduct and Character,” by IVi/am Edward 
Hartpole Lecky, contains a series of related philosophic writings on matters 
that most of us have frequently considered. ‘‘ Success,” ‘* The Manage- 
ment of Character,” ‘‘ Money,” and ‘* Marriage” are representative 
headings. (Longmans. Pp. 328. 10s. 60.) 

“* Researches in the History of Economics,” by Zrvest ys, of Brussels, 
translated by V. F. and A. R. Dryhurst, traces the ‘dismal science ” 
through every stage of its evolution down to ‘The Beginnings of the 
Modern Age.” A valuable work. (Black. Pp. 343. 6s.) 

‘* The Moral Order of the World in Ancient and Modern Thought,” 
by Alexander Balmain Bruce, D.D., being the Gifford Lectures delivered 
before the University of Glasgow, 1898, Second Series, is an answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What have the wisest thought of the great theme of the 
Moral Order of the Universe in its reality and essential nature?” The 
“samples” dealt with vary from Buddha to Browning. (Hodder, 
Pp. 431. 6s.) 

‘Practical Nursing,” by /s/a Stewart, matron of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, and Herbert EZ. Cuff, MLD., F.R.C.S., Medical 
Superintendent, North-Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, ‘In the 
following chapters we have dealt with the nurse’s work from a general 
point of view. In another volume we hope to consider in detail the 
nursing of the various medical and surgical ailments, and also devote 
some space to special branches of nursing.” A thoroughly reliable volume, 
clearly written and full of valuable information. (Blackwood. Pp. 250. 
35. 6d.) 

‘*The New Trades Combination Movement : its Principles, Methods, 
and Progress,” by Z. 7. Swzth, with an introduction by the Xev. /. Carter, 
M.A., contains a series of articles reprinted from the Zconomic Review : 
‘* Everyone must admit that it would be better for the manufacturers and 
their workmen to settle their own differences, and for each to provide 
their own remedies.” Mr. Smith deprecates State interference, and sug- 
gests a way by which this might be done; not only that, but describes 
** the way by which it is done.” (Rivingtons. Pp. 96. 2s.) 


Fiction 


‘*Comethup,” by Zom Gallon, is in that author's best vein, and 
charmingly sentimental and slow-music-y, with just that sowfcon of 
lavender and bygoneness which has won for its author so many admirers. 
(Hutchinson. Pp. 368. 6s.) 

** The Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander,” by” /vanz Stockton, is a 
work abounding in humour, and tells of one who served in the Court of a 
potentate who ‘‘ lived in the time of Abraham, and was a man of con- 
siderable culture, even of travel, and of an adventurous disposition.” His 
vizier survived him and is living to-day, having drunk of the Spring of 
Life. He is, therefore, a man of experience, besides being an entertain- 
ing companion. (Cassell. Pp. 195. 6s.) 

‘* The Slave,” by Rodert Hichens, is mystic, and "seems mainly to be 
concerned with the psychology of jewels and jewel-lovers. The writing 
is immensely clever. (Heinemann. Pp. 406. 6s.) 

** Pabo the Priest,” by S. Baring-Gould, opens at the Court of Henry 
Beauclerc, King of England, and ends with the /Vhite Ship. The sub- 
jugation and harrowing of the Welshmen of that day seem to be its main 
concern. (Methuen. Pp. 296. 6s.) 

‘*Jenetha’s Venture: a Tale of the Siege of Delhi,” by Colonel 
A. I. P. Harcourt, is stirring. A graphic and realistic account is given 
of the experiences of those shut up in the beleaguered city. (Cassell. 
Pp. 344. 6s.) 

‘*Tilusion : a Romance of Modern Egypt,” by Z. Livingston Prescott, 
is naturally concerned with soldiers, and has a strong plot. The writing 
is masculine and capable. (Simpkin. Pp. 301. 6s.) 

‘‘The Emperor’s Candlesticks,” by the Baroness Emmuska Orczy: 
***And must your Eminence really leave us to-morrow?’ said the 
Emperor Franz Joseph I. with polite regret, as Cardinal d’Orsay, Papal 
Nuncio accredited to the Court of Vienna, prepared to rise for the final 


THE HOTEL CECIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 





The Dinner of London—the ‘Cecelia’? Dinner at 10s. 6d. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 


[OcT. 21, 1899 


leave-taking,” is enterprising, to say nothing of courtly. (Pearson, 
Pp. 288. 35. 6¢.) 

‘* Ninety North: a Romance,” edited by Zrnest Western, seems to 
be another story like Poe’s ‘‘Gordon Pym.” Everybody who wishes for 
a first-hand account of the North Pole and its inhabitants should read it, 
(Burleigh. Pp. 289. 6s.) 

** Adam Grigson,” by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, is a very good story 
devoted to the fortunes of a hard fox-hunting squire and his family. The 
characters are well drawn and sufficiently varied to interest the intelligent 
reader. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 444. 6s.) 

‘* Signors of the Night : the Story of Fra Giovanni, the Soldier Monk 
of Venice; and of others in the ‘Silent City,’” by M/ax Pemberton: 
‘* The central idea of these stories is to be found in the history of Venice 
in the more dramatic years of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” 
(Pearson. Pp. 333. 6s.) 

“© A Legacy of Hate,” by 7heo, Douglas, opens with an artist who is 
unfaithful, and who dies, leaving a wife and daughter, and another lady who 
is determined to wreck whatever happiness is left to these two. She is 
moderately successful. The book tells its story dramatically and in re- 
spectable English. (Pearson. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

“The Pursuit of Camilla,” by C/ementina Black, occurs mostly in 
Italy, and is a graceful feminine production, full of well-bred people and 
one particularly ardent lover. (Pearson. Pp. 282. 6s.) 

‘*A Good-Ilearted Girl; or, a Present-Day Heroine,” by Emma 
Marshall, is anice story with a plucky girl as chief figure. (Chambers, 
Pp. 293. 35. 6a.) 


Maps 


Those who are following current events in the Transvaal could wish 
for no better map of the Boer Republics than ‘*The Dazly Chronicle 
Map,” issued by Mr. Stanford. It is sufficiently large to cover all the 
points that are likely to come into prominence during the present war, 
from Delagoa Bay to Bechuanaland, Tuli to Aliwal North (15.). 
‘*Philips’ Large Scale Military Map of the Seat of War on the Natal 
Frontier” could not be bettered for following the operations of the arm 
under Sir George White (15.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


Volume IX. of Frof. C. H. Herford’s Eversley Shakespeare s as 
learnedly edited as its predecessors, and contains ‘‘ King Lear,” ‘‘ Mac- 
beth,” ‘* Antony and Cleopatra.” (Macmillan. Pp. 398. 55.) Messrs. 
Smith, Elder start their new edition of ** The Life and Works of Charlotte 
Bronte and her Sisters ” with a single volume devoted to ‘Jane Eyre.” 
In appearance the book very much resembles the ‘ biographical” 
Thackeray recently concluded. Mrs. Humphry Ward supplies an accom- 
plished introduction, (Pp. 555. 6s.) Messrs. Dent have added 
‘*Tvanhoe” to their illustrated;romances—a'beautifully bound book, with 
charming illustrations in colour by Charles £. Brock. (Pp. 519. 45. 6d. 
net.) From Messrs. Dent also comes a new translation of Hans Ander- 
sen’s ‘* Fairy Tales,” done by Afrs. Z£. Lucas, who, ‘having spoken 
Danish and English indiscriminately all her life, and knowing both 
nationalities, as it were, from within,” is pre-eminently qualified to furnish 
a more intimate rendering than those that have gone before. The illustra- 
tions by Zhomas, Chas., and William Robertson are among the most 
beautiful and masterly that we have ever seen. (Pp. 539. 55.) Messrs. 
Cassell send us a popular reprint (3s. 6d.) of Stanley Weyman’s fascinating 
romance, ‘From the Memoirs of a Minister of France.” Mr. John 
Murray has just reissued ‘*A Cotswold Village, or Country Life and 
Pursuits in Gloucestershire,” by 7. Arthur Gibbs, a volume that can be 
heartily recommended to all who wish to renew or make acquaintance with 
a breezy book full of the humours and good living of rural England. (Pp. 
423. 6s.) Mr. Elliot Stock publishes a third edition of ‘* Bacon or Shake- 
speare ? an Historical Enquiry,” by Z£. Marriot. Mr. Edwin Reed, the 
author of ‘* Bacon versus Shakespeare,” is given special attention. (Pp. 37- 
Is. 6d. net.) Messrs. Macmillan send us a new edition of ‘*The State 
and the Church,” by the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M.P., a reissue that 
should prove very welcome at the present hour. (Pp. 174. 25. 6d.) 
Messrs. Ward, Lock have published a cheap edition of ‘ Ministering 
Children : a Tale dedicated to Childhood,” by Maria Louisa Charlesworth. 
(Pp. 318. 15.) ‘* The Guide to South Africa, for the use of Tourists, 
Sportsmen, Invalids, and Settlers,” has received its annual revision and 
now contains all that is worth knowing about South Africa in time of 
peace. (Sampson Low. Pp. 420. 2s. 6d.) Messrs. Bell & Sons have just 
issued a very pretty edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, quite Kelmscotty in 
appearance, with borders and initials by Christopher Dean, (25. 6d.) 


For * Books to Come” see page 394. 
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Cassell & Company’s 
FIRST LIST OF NEW VOLUMES. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF LYON PLAYFAIR, First Lord Playfair of St. Andrews. 
pi DA ee 
By Sir WEMYSS REID. With Two Portraits. 21s. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Edited by Sir EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A., 
Director of the National Gallery. Illustrating every Picture in 
the National Gallery. In Three vols., 47 7s. the Set net. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING 


BIRDS; their Nests, Eggs, and Summer Haunts. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With about Seventy 


Illustrations from —— taken direct from Nature by 
C. KEARTON. . 6d. 


LIFE of the Rev. C. A. BERRY, D.D. 


By the Rev. J. S. DRUMMOND and Mrs. BERRY. 


With a Rembrandt Photogravure Portrait. 6s. 





























New Illustrated Edition. 
TREASURE ISLAND. 


By R. &. STEVENSON. With nearly Fifty New and 
Original Illustrations by WAL PAGET. Expressly prepared for 
this Edition. 6s. 


STAR-LAND. 


By Sir ROBERT BALL, LL.D., F.RS., F.R.A.S. 
New and Revised Edition, with Rembrandt Frontispiece and 
Ninety-four Illustrations in Text. 7s. 6d. 














New Novels Just Published. 
THE SHIP OF STARS. 


By A. T. QUILLER- coucH (Q.) 6s. 


THE VIZIER OF THE 


TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. 
By FRANK STOCKTON. 


Illustrations. 6s, 


A BITTER HERITAGE. 


3y J BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 6s. Zhis work Zs 


already reprinting to meet the increasing demand. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. 


sy ALIX KING. 6s. 


JENETHA’S VENTURE. 


By Colonel HARCOURT. 6s. 




















With Twenty-one Full-page 




















By LOUIS CRESWICKE. (s. [Ready shortly. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, London, 
Paris, New York and Melbourne. 





MR. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS, 


RUBENS: His Life, I His Work, and Times. 


By Emtte Micnet. With 40 coloured plates, 40 photogravures, and about 250 
Text illustrations. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. £2 2s. net. [Wert week. 
An illustrated prospectus on application. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


JOHN DONNE (Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and 
Collected by Epmunp Gosse, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. 
a ht _ University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 


vols. 

THE SATUR ‘DAY REVIEIV.—“ Mr. Gosse has not merely given us a careful 
and interesting narrative, but has also edited and arranged the letters, thrown together 
confusedly in the edition of 1651, and never since reprinted. He has disinterred some 
delightful passages from sermons: not less judicious is his summing up of Donne's 
position as a poet. 


THE MEMOIRS of VICTOR HUGO. 


With a Preface by Paut Meurice. Translated by John W. Harding. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. ros. net. 


TAE STANDARD.—“ There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius of 
the writer, and in none of his distinctly literary efforts have his rare and varied gifts been 
employed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: 


a Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. Percy Fitzpatrick, Author of ‘ The 
Outspan.” t Vol. 10s, net. [Third Impression. 
THE TIMES.—‘“ A mine of information concerning the recent history of the Trans- 
vaal. For the first time the information which every one has been asking for, and which 
nobody has been able to obtain, is collected in a volume convenient for reference and 
easy to read.” 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. 


The Autobiography of an age Egyptian Official By Sir W. F. Mievi tte, 
K.C.M.G. One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witt 


NICHOLSON. 

Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. The Prince of , fales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, The Archbishop of Canterbury, W. Gladstone, Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, Lord Roberts, Mr. Whistler, Mr. Radyard Kipling, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and 
Prince Bismarck. 

Each Portrait is lithographed in Co!ours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in. by 16} in., 
ready for framing. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*.* A few sets of y 3 rome, printed from the Original wood blocks and hand- 
coloured by the Artist, 

THE PALL M: aA GAZETTE.—‘In every portrait, without exception, Mr. 
Nicholson proves himself a genius, indubitably a creator with a technical skill which is 


marvellous.” 
THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier 


Ke tl 1e Third Republic. By Lionet Dzcre. With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 
ol. 6s. | Fourth Impression. 
THE ACADEMY .— ‘A striking exposure of the system which brought about the 
Dreyfus izpasse. 
THE BRITISH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE QUEEN'S SERVICE: being 


the Experiences of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and Abroad. 
By Horace WYNDHAM, late —th Regiment. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
THE ACADEMY. A really excellent budget of information about Army life 
in all its aspects. W e can cordially recommend it to all who take a personal or patriotic 
interest in the Army.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Aryotp 


White. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
LITERATURE,—“ The book goes over most of the points raised by that enigmatic 
figure, the modern Jew, and gives many facts and suggestions of value in enabling the 

rez ader to come to a judgment, 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH PRESS AND THE DREYFUS CASE, By M. pve Biow!7z, 
Paris Correspondent of the 77zies. 
A TRANSVAAL VIEW OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION. By 
Dr. F. V. ENGELENBURG. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE. By Ctaupe Puitutrs. 
THE —* LITERARY SITUATION IN FRANCE. By Henry 


JA 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE EAST. By Sir Cuartes Dike, Bart. 
And Other Articles. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Rosert HICHEns, 


Author of “ Flames,” &c. 
MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Benson, Author 
of *D [Second Inipression. 
THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Bright, piquant, and entertaining from be- 
ginning to end ; full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Harotp Freveric. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
THE T1MES.—*‘ Harold Frederic stood head and shoulders above the ordinary run 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ seizes the imagination and holds the reader’s interest, 
and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 


Mr. Heinemann's ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS 


NOW READY. 
A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. With 100 


Full-page Illustrations, Title Page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy J. 
3ILLINGHURST. Uniform with “‘A Hundred Fables of sop.” Fep. 4to. 6s. 


PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By Henry pre VERE 
StacpooLe. With 20 Full-page Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A LOST LADY OF OLD YEARS. A Romance by Joun 


Bucuan, Author of “* John Burnet Barns.” 


IMPORTANT TO THE STUDENTS OF THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND: Essays on Subjects 


connected with it. By S. R. Marrianp, Author of ‘‘The Dark Ages.” With 
an Introduction by Rev. A. W. Hutton. 6s. net. 


THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: 2 Briton’s View of his 


American Kin. By James Futtarron Murrneap, Author of Baedeker’s 
“Handbooks to Great Britain and United States.” 6s. net 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM,. Translations into Latin 


Verse (Pre-Victorian Poets). Editei by Rev. F. St. Jonn THackeray and 
Rev. E. D. Stone. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 Illustrations 
and cover design. By Henry Osrovat. Square 16mo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By 


Gitsert Wuire. Edited by Grant Allen. With upwards of 200 Illustrations 
by Edmund H. New. pve Photogravure Portraits of Thomas Pennant 
and Daines Barrington (White's Fellow-Naturalists), White’s Observations on 
Nature, and Poems; and some hitherto U npublished Notes by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Uniform with ‘* Walton’s Angler.” Fcap. 4to. 568 pages, bound in 
buckram. is. net. 


THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other Essays 


and Sketches. By SrerHen Gwynn, Author of “‘ The Repentance of a Private 
Secretary.” 5s. net. 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS AND THE 


WORLD'S PEACE. By Cuartes Watpstern, Slade Professor at Cam- 
bridge University. 3s. 6d. 


SATAN ABSOLVED * a Victorian Mystery. By Witrrip 


Scawen Biv» With a frontispiece in photogravure after G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Post 4to. buc will 3s. 6d. net. 


OSBERN AND URSYNE: 


By Joun Oxiver Hospes. 3s. 6d. net. 


RUBA’YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM: a New Translation 
ae tt a Mrs. H. M. Cavge.i. With a Preface by Ricuarp GARNETT, 
-B., LL.D. 5s. net. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: a Book of Nonsense Verses. 


Bett. With Illustrations and Cover by Charles Robinson. Uniform 
= wpne New Noah's Ark.” Fep. qto. 3s. 6d. 


BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. Containing Blue 


Beard, The Sleeping Beauty, and Baby’s Own Alphabet. Complete with End 
Papers and Covers, together ‘with Collective Titles, End Papers, Decorative Cloth 
Cover, and newly written Preface by WaLTER Crane. In Parts separately, 
1s. each ; in Volumes, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


CULLIVER’S TRAVELS. With upwards of 100 IIlus- 


trations by Hersert Core. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenxyneru Graname. Iilus- 


trated with 19 Full-page and numerous smaller Drawings by Maxfield Parrish. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE REALIST: 2 Modern Romance. By HERBERT 


FLowerpew, Author of “‘ A Celibate’s Wife.” 6s. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN: 2 Novel. By Tuomas | 


Coss, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Passingham,” “‘ Carpet Courtship,” &c. 6s. 


THE WHITE DOVE: 2 Novel. By W. J. 


Author of “‘ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” &c. 6s. 


a Drama in Three Acts. 


LocKE, 


List of Autumn Announcements, post free, on application to 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 





‘THE SHIP 


By W. Crark Rvsse.t. 
Small quarto, cloth, 6s. 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET, 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S New Novel, will be ready immediately. Crown ave 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S GREAT LONDON NOVEL. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


HER STORY. 


With 50 Illustrations by H. C, Seppings Wright 


By Sir 


Water Besant, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” THIRD 
EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 
‘Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in ‘ The Orange Girl.’ It has the 


freshness and naturalness with which all sorts and conditions of men were described in 
* Ready-Money Mortiboy’; it has disinterestedness placed opposite to grasping greed, as 
in ‘ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice '; and a heroine equal in sweetness to Celia in her 
Arbour, and to Dorothy Forster ; with the shrewdness in dictating events, and making 
use of men, of Angela Messenger and Armorel of Lyonesse.”—Guardian. 
““ This is as excellent a novel as its author has ever written. It is brisk and enter. 
taining throughout........+. There is a good plot........ There is plenty of dramatic 


incident.”"—A/orning Post. 
TERENCE. By B. M. Croker, Author 


of “‘ Diana Barrington,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 
** Mrs. Croker has given us an Irish story of the right sort—mettlesome and vivacious, 
and sparkling with ‘the characteristic humour of the COUNLIY...se0ee fhe story is 
interesting from beginning to end, and is sure to be widely read."—Glasgow Herald, 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO- 


DAY. By W.C. Morrow. With 125 Illustrations by Edouard Cucuel. Small 
8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF 


HVSON HALL. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of ‘Rudder Grange.’ 
With numerous Illustrations. a Cc rown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON SOUVENIRS. ByC.W. 


HeckETHORN, Author of ‘‘ The Secret Societies of All Ages,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

Among the contents will be found Chapters 1¢ the following :—Gambling Clubs 
and High Play, Old London Ceffee-hou-es, Old M.P.’s and Some of their Sayings, 
Famous Old Actors, Old Judges and Some of their Sayings, Some Famous London 
Actresses, Queer Clubs of Former D: iys, Curious Stories of the Stock Exchange, Wits 
and Beaux of Old London Society, London Seen through Foreign Spectacles, the 
Galleried Taverns of Old London, Old London Tea Gardens, William Paterson and the 
Bank of England, the Old Doctors, the Lost Rivers of London, Bars and Barristers, the 
Sublime Beefsteakers and the Kit-kat and Rota Clubs, Hz ampton Court Palace and its 
Masters. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A CRIMSON CRIME. By Gro. 


MAnvitte Fenn, Author of “A Fluttered Dovecote.” SECOND EDITION. 
“The plot is worked out with very considerable skill, the circumstantial evidence 
pointing to the guilt of the hero being particularly well managed. Tobe result is an ex- 
tremely readable story, the sad passages in which are brightened up with many touches 


of humour.”—Glasgow Herald, 
AN 40VENTURESS. By L. T. 
It shows her accustomed power of invention, briskness of action, and skill in 


Meape, Author of ‘‘ The Voice of the Charmer.” 

character-drawing."—Scotsman. 

EUREKA. By Owen Hatt, Author of 
“The Track of a Storm.” 

UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Dr. Endicott's Experiment,” &c. SECOND 
EDITION. “A really fascinating novel.”—Academy. 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticue Horxiys. 


Author of “‘ Nell Haffenden.”’” SECOND EDITION. 
‘* A bright and engaging piece of work."—Pall Mad/ Gazette 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


A HONEYMOON’S EC ulIPSE. 


3y Saran TyTLer, Author of ‘ Mrs. Carmichael’s Goddesses,” &c. 


LOVE’S DEPTHS. By GEORGES 


Ounet. Translated by F. Roruwe t. 
‘* When we say that in ‘ Love's Depths’ M. Ohnet has produced a finer work of art 
than his famous ‘ Ironmaster,’ we speak without exagger sen. The book is a four de 


| force.” —Literary World. 


: 


A PLASTER SAINT. 


Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Ought We to Visit Her?” 
A decidedly clever and amusing novel......-.. Keeps the reader alert to the last. 
page. Mrs. Edwardes has never given her readers a story written with more brilliancy 
an insigint.”— World, 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. 


By Victor Huco. Translated by Sir Gitperr CAMPBELL, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


By ANNIE 





\\ 
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DUCKWORTH & CO.'S NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


and Social. 
Two Vols. 


Political 


With Two Photogravures. 


STATE TRIALS: 


Selected and Edited by H. L. Srernen. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF CA TULLUS. With Transla- 


tions of several of the Poems. By Hucu Macnacuren, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Eton College. Small crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d 
THE WORKS OF CATULLUS. Edited by 


Hucu MAcNAGHTEN and A. B. Ramsay, Assistant Masters at Eton College. 
Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE KINGS’ LYRICS : Lyrical Poems of the 


Reigns of James I. and Charles I. Selected and arranged by Firzroy Carrinc- 
TON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. 


By Georce Massee, F.L.S., Principal Assistant, Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
With 9 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





CHILDREN’S 
By T. E. Donnt- 


Oblong crown 4to. 5s. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN PROSE. By L. Frank 


Baum. With numerous full-page Pictures by Maxfield Parrish. Crown 4to. 
5s. net. 


JAW-CRACKING JINGLES. 


son. Illustrated throughout in Colour. 


By THe AuTtuor or “AnimaL LAND.” 





SYBIL’S GARDEN OF PLEASANT 


BEASTS. By Syn and KATHARINE 
Colour. Oblong crown 4to. 55. 


Corzet. Reproduced throughout in 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


“BOOKS. 
ANYHOW STORIES. 


NEW FICTION. 
A SON OF THE SEA. 


ae. Author of “In the Great Deep,” ‘ 
vO. 


AGAINST THE TIDES OF FATE. 


By Joun ArTHUR Barry. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By Joun ARTHUR 


‘Steve Brown’s Bunyip,” &c. Crown 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COMYNS CARR. 


THE ARM OF THE LORD. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RESOLVED TO BE RICH. 


By Epwarp H. Cooprr, Author of ‘‘Mr. Blake of Newmarket,” “ The 
Marchioness against the County,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrorp. 


Illustrated by Lady Stanley (Dorothy Tennant) and the Hon. John Collier, A 
new edition, revised throughout. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


WYEMARKE AND THE SEA-FAIRIES. 


By Epwarp H. Cooper. Illustrated by Dudley Hardy. Crown 4to, ss. 


WEE FOLK, GOOD FOLK. By L. Aten 


Harker. Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Pott 4to. 3s. 6d. 


FAIRIES, ELVES AND FLOWER-BABIES. 


By M. Wattace-Dun op and M. heen ETT-Carnac. Oblong crown 4to. 3s. 6d. 





- ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS ” 
By LIONEL Cust, Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


By ARTHUR F, LEAcH, M.A., F.S.A. 





SERIES. 
5s. net. [Ready Shortly. 


With numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to. 6s, net. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON, W.C. 





CHAPMAN & BALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION READY. THIRD EDITION IN THE 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA: 


Omdurman. By CHARLes NEUFELD. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 


PRESS. 
Twelve Years’ 
Captivity in 
With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 





SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 


By Maurice Hewett, 
Author of “‘ The Forest 


Lovers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6 
Literature says : “ This bock i is senely sufficient to make a reputation, to lift the 
author at once into the first See For here is something of the voice he has 


listened for so often in vain ; here is fine materié al with artistic handling ; here is life, 
strenuous, warm, full-blooded, vibrant, arousing by turns envy, admiration, and joy. 
The book, indeed, strikes a new note and reveals a new world, 





NEW WORK ON THE SUDAN. 


SUDAN CAMPAIGN, 1896 —1899. “wiitscmcrccs 


Illustrations, Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. [This day. 
This book on the final phases of the Egyptian Campaign is written from the point of 
view of an officer who took active part in the Campaign. The account of Colonel Mac- 
donald's share in the downfall of Omdurman is told with authoritative clearness by the 
author, who was in close attendance on the Colonel. 


STARTING HOUSEKEEPING. 


8vo. 2s, 6d. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


in colours and decorative title- “page. 
top, 2s. net; limp leather, 4s. ne 
Uniform with “A TALE OF TWO CITIES,” 


THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. {isso 


LYLE. Volume IV. With 2 Photogravures. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* Forming Vol. XXIX. of the Series. 


By “ An Orricer.” 


A Handbook for Beginners. 
By Mrs. Praca. Crown 
[This day. 





By Cuarres Dickens. With 
Frontispiece by Phiz. Printed 
2 vols. small fcp. 8vo. limp cloth, gilt 


already published. 





Critical and Miscellaneous 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 





F. E. ROBINSON & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Illustrated Popular Histories of the Colleges. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. 
*.* Complete Catalogue, with Press Notices, on application. 
The Volumes of the Series can be bought separately. 
New Volumes.—Oxford Series. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, By Rev. H. A. Witson, 


M.A., Fellow and Librarian. [Ready. 
By E. G. Harpy, 


JESUS COLLEGE. M.A., 


Fellow and Vice-Principal. [October 30. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H.W. C. Davis, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls. [ln the Press. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE. By Rev. D. Macteane, 


M.A., late Fellow. (/n the Press. 
Cambridge Series. 


KING’S COLLEGE. By Rev. A. Austen LeicGu, 
M.A., Provost of King’ s. 
Sheffield Telegraph.— A delightful piece of work which charms the reader by its 
clear arrangement, no less than by its easy and refined style.” 


CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. Warvate, M.A., 


Fellow and Tutor. (/n the Press. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. bBy Rev. 


W. K. R. Beprorp, B.N.C., Vicar of Walmley, Birmingham. Illustrated Sketche 
of Fifty Years Ago. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ The book has the flavour of ‘the walnuts and the wine, 
carrying one agreeably back to the days when people still sat round the mahogany and 


drank like gentlemen after dinner.” 
HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. October 
Number now Ready, 1s. 6d. net. Profusely Illustrated. 

ConTENTS.—The Story of Finchley Common (continued) — The Brasses of St. Albans. 
Abbey (concluded)—A View of Ladywell, Lewisham, 1820—Robert Udny's Villa at 
Twickenham, with reproduction of miniature by Cosway—The Manor of Turville, 
Bucks—Survey by Inigo Jones of Windsor Castle in 1629, with reproduction of view of 
Castle after Hollar—Essex and Herts Charities : (1) Buntingford and Ware; (2) Pontes- 
bright, Tey Magna, Kelvedon—Ide Hill, Kent, by Miss Octavia Hill, with plan and. 
view from the hill— A Sixteenth Century Plan of Common Land near Nonsuch Palac e, 
marking roadside crosses and other objects of interest, with reproduction of Hofnagel’s 
view of the Palace—Quarterly Notes, Notes and Queries, Replies, &c. 

Vol. I. (1899) Now Ready, Parchment Back, cloth sides, 8s. 6d. net. 
ment, bevelled boards, gilt tops, 10s. net. Over 100 Plates and I Illustrations. 


London: F, E. ROBINSON & CO. 
20 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 


Half-parch- 
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A SELECTION FROM 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW LIST. 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, _ 
THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. By Turopore Watrts- 


Dunton, Author of “ Aylwin,” ‘‘ The Coming of Love,” &c. 8vo. cloth. 


|Preparing. 
MAX PEMBERTON. 





FEO: A ROMANCE, By Max Pemperton. With | 
Illustrations by SypNey CoweELt. Crown 8vo. cloth, és. (Preparing. 


DAVID LYALL. 
THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. By Davin Lyatt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ROSALINE MASSON. 
THE TRANSGRESSORS. 
University. By Rosatine Masson. 
W. PETT RIDGE. 
OUTSIDE THE RADIUS. Stories of a London Suburb. 
By W. Petr Ripce. Crown 8vo. cloth. | Preparing. 
RALPH CONNOR. 
THE SKY PILOT. A Tale of the Foot Hills. 


By 
Ratru Connor, Author of ‘‘ Black Rock,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
o [Shortly. 
AN_ EDITION DE TUXE OF 
THE GRANDISSIMES. By Geo. W. Caste, Author 


of “ Strong Hearts.” With Full-page Illustrations by Albert Herter, reproduced 
in photogravure. (Chrtsimas. 


DR. PARKER. 
A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiography and an 


Album. By 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


PROF. W_M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By Professor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. cloth, ras. [Nearly ready. 


DR. HANDL*Y C. G. MOULE. 
EPHESIAN STUDIES. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [.Vearly ready. 

















By the Rev. Hanptey C. G. 


Moute, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. | Shortly. 


PROF A. RB BRUC®, D.D. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 
AND MODERN THOUGHT. By the late Atex. Barmarn zuck, D.D., 
Aut _ ot ** The Providential Order of the World,” &c. Now rez Pa Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DR. GEO. MATHESON. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By the 








Rev. GeorGeE Martueson, M.A., D.D., Author of “‘ Lady Ecclesia,” &c. Now 
ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 
DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By the Rev. 


A. M. Farrsarry, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford ; 
Author of ‘Lhe Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth. 


[Preparing. 
DR. STALKER. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. 


concerning Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. 
tures for 1899. By the Rev. James Starker, M.A., D.D. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


Being His Teaching 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 





THE NEW EVANGELISM, and Other Addresses. By | 
Hexry Drummonp, Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. | Shortly. 

F. WEDMORE. 


ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By Freperick Wepmore, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. | Nearly ready. 
Prof. MASSON. 
~ CHATTERTON. By Prof. Davip Masson. Crown 8vo. 


cloth. [Nearly ready. 
Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, 
GEORGE ELIOT, &c. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
HARRADEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Ww. J. DAWSON. 
THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE. 


to the Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century. By W. J. Dawson, Crown 8vo. 





THACKERAY, 


With a Preface by BEATRICE 
[Nearly ready. 








cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
A. LE FEUVRE. 
ROSES. By Amy Le Feuvre, Author of ‘Probable | 
Sons,” “‘ His Big Opportunity,” &c. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





London : 


A Handbook | 





——$— 


BOOKS TO COME 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. are about to publish in one volume a translation 
of the ‘Recollections of Johannes Brahms,” which his early comrade, 
Professor Dietrich, and his friend of later years, Herr Widmann, have 
given to the world since the great musician’s death. These reminiscences 
show his remarkable force of character and the strong affection which he 
inspired in his intimate friends. The translation is by Miss Dora Hecht, 
and there will be two portraits of the master in early and later life. 

Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s new poem, ‘‘ Satan Absolved : a Victorian 
Mystery,” is announced for early publication by Mr. John Lane. Mr, 
Blunt’s poem is dedicated to Mr. Herbert Spencer, and has a photo. 


| gravure frontispiece after the picture by Mr. G, F, Watts, R.A., recently 


A Story of Edinburgh | 


exhibited in the New Gallery. 
Messrs. Digby, Long will publish immediately a volume of original 
‘*Greek Peasant Stories,” by Mr. Neil Wynn Williams, author of “The 
Bayonet that came Home,” ‘‘ The Green Field,” &c 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s new novel, ‘fA 


Passing Fancy,” will be 


| published this month simultaneously in London and New York by Mr. 


| other 


Joseru Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. | 


John Long. 

It isan open secret that ‘‘ Violet Whyte ” veils the identity of a lady 
who is more widely known under the pseudonym of * John Strange 
Winter.” Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson are publishing on October 25 her 
new novel, entitled ‘‘ A Broken Promise,” by ‘* Violet Whyte.” On that 
same day Messrs. Pearson publish ‘Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation, and 
Stories,” by Bret Harte ; ‘* Ghosts,” being the experience of 
Flaxman Low, by kK. and Hesketh Prichard (E. and H. Heron). Another 
of Messrs. Dearsons’ new novels, ‘The Further Adventures of Captain 
Kettle,” is, by the way, already in large demand; while the sales of 
‘* David Harum” now exceed 270,000. 


Mr. Macqueen will publish shortly ‘* Ford’s Folly, Ltd.,” by Major 


| Arthur Griffiths, the well-known writer of high-class sensational fiction; 


and also ‘*Just Jannock !” by Mr. Eyre Iussey, author of ‘On Account 


| of Sarah.” 


‘The Cuaningham Lec- | 
| of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 


Next week will appear a new novel, entitled ‘* Roxane,” by Louis 
Creswicke. It is the first important work by this new writer, and will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 








English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


from ONE GUINEA per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 


weekly exchange of books at the houses 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from. TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 








per annum, 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
NOW OFFERED AT CREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 Pages) sent Gratis and 
Post Free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR 
PLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Linzsited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


XUM 
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A SELECTION FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO,’ 


LIST. 


By the Rev. Canon GORB,. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


Crown $vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. Superior Edition, gilt top, 2s. éd. 
(Fourth Edition. 


PRAYER, AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By. on Rev R. TV RRELT, ‘GREEN. M A, 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES AND THE 
AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 





A Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the Light of Contemporary Documents. | 


| A Complete Eneyelopedie Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 


Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 1os. 6d. 
Bv the Richt. Rev A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, DD., 
Bishop-Suffragan of Stepney, and Canon of St. Paul's Cathedral, 


BANNERS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


WOkKK IN GREAT CITIES. 


Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. |Zhird Edition, 


Ry the Rev. F. DOUGLAS ROBINSON, M.A. 


BAPTIZED WITH HIS BAPTISM. 


A Manual for the Sick, and for those who Visit the Sick. 
Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By the Rev_ Canon R, E. SANDERSON. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH ? 


The Answer of the New Testament. A Course of Eight Ser:aons. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. |Second Edition. 











Fcap. 


Book Money for... 


THE IMPERIAL « 





< ss DICTIONARY. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND 
GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPEDIA IN ONE. 





Scientific, Technological and Pronouncing. 


BY 


JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


AND 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 





THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING SOUL. 


IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Dr. Sanderson's nine brief addresses have pleased us very much. 


| Third Edition. 
They are plain, 


thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known or that may reasonably be 
held......++3 and the plain man who wants to know what he may safely believe on the 
state of the waiting souls and our relation to them has here all that he needs.”— Church 


Times, 
By the Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B... B.A. 
Vicar of St. Austell, Hon. Canon of Truro, 


CHURCH OR CHAPEL ? 


An Eirenicon. 
Crown 8vo. cloth | 





boards, 5s 
[Four th Edit Additions and an Appendix. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY AND 
CHRIST’S CHRISTIANITY. 


Crown $vo. cloth boards, 5s. [Second Ed: 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY ABOUT 
THE CHURCH ? 


The Substance of Two Papers read befor 
1893. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 

By the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSF, M.A. 
Author of “ The Life of the Soul in the World, 


A MANUAL FOR ADVENT. 


A Few Thoughts for Every Day, and for Christmas and the 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The book is pithy and se rsible, as well as devout, and capable of being used not 
only for its primary purpose of private medit ution, but for reading at family prayers by 
gouay, as supplying materials for sermonets a go above the average. '— Churc , 

imes, 


MONASTICISM, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


Its Principles, Origin, Development, Triumph, 
with an Inquiry as to the Possibility of its Revival. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLBEY, Editor of Goodwill. 


ition. 


the Re-Union Conference at Lucerne, 


Third Edition, 





New Year. 


od deal 


Decadence, and Suppression, 








Withaa 


TALITHA CUMI: 


A Letter to Laura, the Sister of Dick. 
Illustrated Cover, 1s. 


THE NEW FLOREAT: 


A Letter to an Eton Boy on the Social Question. 
Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Third Edition. 
“If every public sc hool- boy could be induced to read ‘The New Floreat’ on leaving 
school the effect for good on English society life would be incalculable.”—Church Times. 


(In a few days. 





LONDON : 3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E, 


44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


C.; and 


| The Zimes, 





Fully Illustrated with 3,000 Engravings in Wood. Also a series of 


beautiful Coloured Plates. It contains 132,000 words, not counting com- 
pound words ; 14,000 more words than any cther English Dictionary. 
A new and valuable Supplement in each volume. 


Illustrative quotations, Synonyms a special feature. 





WE REFER YOU TO YOUR BOOKSELLER AS TO 


THE STANDING OF TMS WORK. 


Phonetic pronunciation, clear type, beautifully printed on good paper. 
OTHER DICTIONARIES ‘*THE IMPERIAL” as an 
authority Rich in Synonyms. It is the latest Revised Dictionary. Full 
Appendix containing Biographical List of Prominent Writers, with Dates, 


refer to 


Noted Personages in Fiction, Deities, &c. 
Pronouncing List of Modern Geographical Names. Pronouncing List of 
List of Words, Phrases, and Notable 


Ceremonious 


Greek, Latin and other names. 
Abbreviations and Contractions in Writing, &c. 
Principal Moneys of the World. 


Sayings. 
Forms of Address. 





THE PRESS UNANIMOUS. 





Academy, Atheneum, Telegraph, Chronicle, no need to 
mention more. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 


—THIS NEW EDITION 


The price of the previous edition 
was Five Pounds ; we now by special arrangements offer the new work at 

a reduction of ONE POUND, 
YOU only require to send us 1Q/s, with a letter, stating that you will 
pay 7/* per month until the full amount be paid, and the work will 


SPECIAL. 


is bound in Four Volumes Roxburgh. 


and that on advantageous terms. 


be immediately despatched to you. 
State profession or occupation in letter please. 





THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
130 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & GO. 


PORTRAITS : a Series of Portraits of Distin- 


guished Men and Women of the day, reproduced from original Drawings by the 
MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY. 425. net. 


NATIONAL WORTHIES : a Selection from the 


National Portrait Gallery. With Biographical Notes. About 140 Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR HUNT 


FROM THE YEAR 1720. By T. F. Date, M.A. (Stoneclinck), Fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE COMMUNE OF LONDON AND OTHER 


STUDIES. By J. Horace Rounp, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD 


BADILEY, VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. By Tuomas ALFRED 
Spa.pinG, Author of ‘‘ Elizabethan Demonology,” ‘‘ Federation and Empire,” 
&c. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


A BOOK OF BACHELORS. By Arruur W. 


Fox, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 163. 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT. | 


By R. Nisset Barn, Author of ‘‘ The Pupils of Peter the Great.” With nume- 


rous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an. 


Account of the Singapore Convict Jail. 


By Major J. F. A. McNair. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 





THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

VITTORIA. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
THE EGOIST. 

SANDRA BELLONI. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

i DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS.} 

ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES, 











JANICE MEREDITH: a New Novel. By 


emg LEICESTER Foro, Author of “‘ The Story of an Untold Love.” Crown 
vo. 6s. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD: a New Novel. 


By Mary Jounsron, Author of “ The Old Dominion.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SUNNINGWELL. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. 


C. W. Doy.te. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








By F. Warre Cornisu. 


By Dr. 


Fully | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 








RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 


By Eva 
Scott. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. 


By H. EnGetnarvt, Governor of the Province of Archangel. Fully 
illustrated, and with 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 1878'9’8o. 


By Col. H. B. HANNA. 1os. net. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE POWER 


IN INDIA. By R.S. Watreway. Demy 8vo. with Map, 15s. net. 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By 


THEODORE Morison. 3s. 6d. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER- 


PARENT. By Joun Cuarites Tarver. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second 
Edition. 
** A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The bookis | 
one which all parents should diligently read.”—Daily Mail. 


DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: a Series of 


Essays on Secondary Education. By Jonn Cuartes Tarver. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
** A collection of suggestive Essays upon Secondary Education, from which the 
average educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at present 
little understood or appreciated.” — 7 vses. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


CRACY. By E. L. Gopxin. Large crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


‘* No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. 
Godkin’s ‘ Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy,’ which is interesting not only 
by reason of the general situation or predicament in which we are all more or less 
conscious of being steeped, but also as a result of the author's singular mastery 
of his subject."—Mr. Henry James in Literature. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 


SrENSER WILKINSON, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘* Of the highest value towards the formation of a national policy, of which 
we never stood in greater need." —A theneum. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo. bound in half morocco, 14s. 











NEW EDITIONS. 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By Epmunp G. 


GarpneR, Demy 8vo. (/n preparation. 
THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. By Fiona 


Macreop. FIFTH Edition. 
DRACULA. By Bram SIXTH 
THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jonnsron. 


STOKER. 


Edition. 
Second Edition. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. By 


M. Bipper. Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition, with an Introduction by MAURICE 
Hew ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” 





RODERICK RANDOM (in 2 Vols.) 
HUMPHRY CLINKER (in 2 Vols.) | 


. This Edition is uniform in size and general 
“at once the handsomest and the handiest.” 


Vols. I.-IV. very shortly. 





The Works of Tobias Smollett. 


In 12 Vols. demy 8vo. Limited to 750 copies for England and America. Mr. W. E. HENLEY has written an Introductory Essay specially for this Edition. Each 
Volume will contain an Engraved Frontispiece. 


The published price will be 7s. Gd. net per Volume, and Sets only will be sold. 

PEREGRINE PICKLE (in 3 Vols.) 

COUNT FATHOM (in 2 Vols.) 
MISCELLANIES (in 1 Vol.) 


g appearance with Constable’s Edition of Fielding published last year, which the Pudlishers' Circular described as 


| SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES (in 1 Vol.) 
HISTORY OF AN ATOM (in 1 Vol.) 
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